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hed Sle i. a <7 i > a * | come from advertisements, at fair rates, leaves & 
Pennsylvania School Journal, | small profit toward the general expenses of the 


. | Journal itself, after defraying the expenses of their 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY. priatiog and paper. They were therefore to be re 

a ———————$ ———————— | tained. 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | The only remaining expedient, by which to di- 
— “=| minish the paper bill, therefore, was that of de- 
A BUSINESS MATTER. | creasing, for the present, the number of pages given 


Owing to the continued increase of the cost of pub- | to reading matter ; and this was adopted to the ex- 
lication, the number of pages in the Journal has | tent above stated,—that is, by reducing the number 
been reduced from thirty-two to twenty-four ;—in | of pages in each number from thirty-two to twenty- 
other words, the third or advertising form hereto- | four, but retaining the same size and form of each 
fore attached to each number, has been dispensed | page, as heretofore, with as little change as possible 
with, and eight ef the thirty-two pages formerly de- in the general plan of the work. ; 
voted to reading matter are now occupied by adver- The reader will remember that, during the past 
tisements. three years, large selections from the educational 

After every effort,—by economy, lopping off all un- | periodicals of other States under the heading of 
necessary expenses and the use of lighter paper,—to | “ Spirit of the State Journals,” and others from the 
keep the size of the Journal as to number of pages | educational columns of our own county newspapers, 
and its original plan intact, it has been found im- | under that of “Selections from the Newspapers,” 

ossible to do so without publishing it at an actual | were inserted monthly. These generally occupied 
oss. This no one would expect of us. The only | about eight pages of the second form. ‘These, it is 
alternative was to discontinue the publication | now proposed to omit, or so much of them as may be 
altogether, or to decrease the monthly cost by the | necessary to make room for the advertisements ;— 
discontinuance of some important monthly item of | hoping, however, and intending to make room as 
expense. We could think of none more suitable | often as possible for a few “newspaper selections.” 
than a decrease in the monthly quantity of paper | In all other respects the plan of the Journal shall 
consumed. remain as heretofore. 

Most of our readers are no doubt aware, that; The reader will also bear in mind, that this Jour- 
printing paper, with every other manufactured arti- | nal has always contained fully twice as much reading 
cle, has largely risen in price in the past three years. | matter as the largest of the State School Journals; 
But probably few know the extent of the rise or of | and that therefore the present curtailment still 
the consequent burthen thus thrown upon publishers. | leaves it one-half larger thau any of them. 

At the close of the year 1862, the paper on which The same proportion of “ Original Communica- 
this Journal was then printed, cost thirteen cents | tions,” ef “ Educational Events in Pennsylvania,” 
per pound. The inferior paper on which it now | of “School Matters in other States,” of “Book 
meets the eye of the reader, costs thirty cents per | Notices,” of “ Official” matter from the School De- 
pound. But this is not the worst of it; for the pa | partment, of matter relating to “ Soldier's Orphans,” 
per-maker gives notice of an approaching rise of | and of “ Editorial” as formerly, will be given. In- 
five cents on each pound ;—making an actual in-| short, the Journal will be curtailed in nothing but 
crease in the important article of paper, of seven-| its selections; and this shall only continue during 
teen cents in two years, or, two and a-half times | the present pressure. 

what it was two years ago, with the almost certainty After this full and candig statement, will net our 
of a large immediate and a larger prospective addi- | friends not only bear with us, but approve of the 
tion. attempt to do our best under the circumstances ?— 

Under these circumstances, there was no room | Nay, will they not do more? Will they not help to 
for hesitation, if the Journal was to be continued; | extend our list ? 

—and continued it will be, while it is by any means | ‘This last request may seem strange, seeing that 
possible to doso. We might indeed, have omitted | the profit on each number is now so small as to be 
the advertising form; but,—in addition to the fact} difficult to estimate, and may soon disappear 
that all our advertisements relate to books and lite-| altogether. Still, new subscribers will aid us in this 
rature, and are therefore of much use and interest to | way :—This is the third number of the current vol- 
the reader, is the other material fact that the in-| ume, and under the impression that the circulation 
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would be still the same as that of former volumes, 
we began it by printing as large a number of copies 
as that of volume twelve. Now, as is usual at this 
season of the school year, a large proportion of these 
remain on hand, and are therefore dead stock ; but 


if subscribed for and taken in the next month er | 


two, we shall be compensated for the cost of the 
paper and the work in them, and will thus be, to that | 
extent at least, materially re lieved. 

We do not often trouble the reader, or the friends 
of the common school cause in the State, with our 
own difficulties or editorial troubles. But this ex- 

lanation has been forced out by a pressure no | 
onger tolerable. When compelled to make it, we 
came to the conclusion to make it fall and free; 
and now we hope it may net be in vain. 
= oo 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

To the exclusion of the usual variety of matter, 
this number contains the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the State Association, held Jast month | 
at Altoona, in Blair county. Contrary to the ex- 


pectations of many, it is represented as having been 


quite an interesting, though not a large assemblage | 
Having | 


of the teachers and friends of education. 
been prevented by unavoidable circumstances from 
being present, we cannot speak of the doings from 
personal observation ; 
and papers read gives a favorable idea of them. 

The programme was well arranged and as fully 
carried out as was possible, taking the state of the 
times into consideration In fact, no greater number 
of disappointments occurred than have marked the 
meetings during the most undisturbed periods of our 
educational history. This speaks well for the energy 
and tact of County Superintendent Jack, of West- 
moreland, the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Two interesting questions were very fully dis- 
cussed,— Object Lessons and Incentives to Studies. 

In regard to the first, we are glad to see that 
while Object’ Lessons, as a mere means of instruc 


tion, were «id at their full value, 

neither rey arced as in itself a new system of teach- | 
ing, nor wu! itself either all-sufficient, or to be adopt- 
ed to the exclusion of every other. In short, by her 
State Association, our good old conservative State 


seems to us to have estimated the object method at | 


its trae worth, without being led into any of those 
extremes on the subject which have ornamented 
rathc: than improved the doings of other regions. 
So in regard to Incentives :—rewards and all ex- 
traneous impuises and aids were duly weighed, and, 
though not found wholly were classed, 
either as objectionable or merely secondary in their 


wanting, 


importa nce, 
pure morais, well developed intellect, high purposes 


and trained powers of instruction, was pronounced | 


to be, himself, the source as well as the incentive 
of study,—the fountain from which the stream is to 


but a perusal of the debates | 


this method was | 


‘’he full professional teacher, with | 


On the whole, the meeting was a good one, and 
| when the reader shall have read the proceedings, he 
will no doubt join with us in the regret, that more 


of the teachers ae the State were not present. 
oo 


THE BOUNTY ACT. 

Under the official head‘in this number, will be 
| found the act of 1864, imposing duties on School 
| Directors, in certain cases, in reference to tax for 
| Soldiers’ Bounties. It is well for the State Superin- 
| tendent to publish this law, inasmuch as it does im- 
| pose these duties ; and it is equally proper for him 
to say, that the construction of it forms no duty of 
| the School Department. 

| lor ourselves, though second to none in our de- 
| sire to see the existing rebellion crushed and the 
bearanol amply rewarded,—we must say, that this 
| law, so far as it imposes any duties in reference to 
pains or other taxation, except school taxation, 
upon school directors, isan unfortunate one. <Alrea- 
dy have the school system and its officers burthen 
; and now, to load it with the odium 
So plain to us 


enoug zh to carry 
| of an additional tax is too much. 
does this seem, that we are ready to exclaim, “an 


enemy has done this thing.” 

It was not enough that ‘onuniiee contend for the 
shortenin rm and the decrease of 
the teach but now, in addition to 
| the existing opposition to the school tax in many 
| places, we must have the system also collect the 
| bounty tax, and that, too, by the agency of directors 
paid for any of their services. Was there 
Legislature, to stand 


g of the school te 


rs’ compensation ; 


wh< J are ub 
10 friend of the schools in the 
up against this injustice ? 








Book Dotices. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY: Embrusing the most recent 
discoveries in the Science, and the outlines of its applica- 
tion to Agriculture and the Arts. Designed for the use 
of schools and colleges. A new edition,—enlarged and 
improved, with 325 illustrations, exhibiting parlor and 
lecture-room experiments. By John A. Porter, A. M., 
M. D., Prof. Organic Chemistry, Yale College. 631 pages. 
12mo. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1864. 

| This is a revision and enlargement of a text-book already 

well known and approved. It is distinguished by clearness 

| of statement and the description of numerous interesting 

and instructive experiments. The chapter on Animal Chem- 
| istry includes a presentation of the more ordinary topics 
| of Human Physiology. The portion of the work treating 

/ on Organic Chemistry—relating to subtances of animal 

and vegetable origin and their properties and uses in agri- 

| culture and house-keeping—is especially valuable. 
Primary Naturat Pariosopny: Designed for the use of 
the younger class of learners. Cepiously illustrated. By 

John Johnson, L.L.D., Prof. Natural Science in Wes- 

leyan University, and author of several text-books. 184 

| pages 12mo. Charles Desilver, Philadelphia, 1864. 

This is a valuable compend of the principles of Natural 

Philosophy. It is so prepared, that any parent or teacher 


| may use it in the family or the school with ease and advant- 


ea | 
flow, as well as the power to keep the whole mental | age, yet so sound and scientific as to form s proper intro- 


machinery in profitable and pleasant optration. 


| duction to the regular study of the science in tho higher in 
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stitutions. The illustrations are admirable, and the topics 

chosen such as to interest by their application to the pur- | 

poses and pursuits of every day life. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES ;~or, Test Exercises for the use | 
of advanced classes. 212 pages 12mo. Ivison, Phinney, | 
Blakeman & Co., New York, 1864. 

This title and especially the phrase ‘‘ test exercises’’ well 
expresses the purpose of the book. It contains a large | 
number ‘‘ of carefully prepared and practical examples for | 
review and drill exercises’ in the schools; and it can be 
used in connection with any arithmetical series. Though | 
the examples are promsicuously presented, yet there is also | 
a general or progressive classification of them, according to 
the subject matter of each division of the science of num- | 
bers. Two editions have been printed,—one with the 
answers at the end of the book for the use of Teachers, and 
the other without the answers for the use of pupils. We 
very much like the general idea of plan of the book; and 
the execution of it fully comes up to the idea. It seems to 
have been prepared by Daniel W. Fisk, A. M., and is in- | 
cluded, as a publication, in the well know arithmetical | 
series of Robinson. 

Wittson’s Lancer Sre_ter: A progressive course of 
lessons in spelling, arranged according to the principles | 
Orthoepy and Grammar; with exercishes in synonyms, 
for Reading, Spelling and Writing ; and a new system of 
definitions. By Marcius Willson. 168 pages. 12mo. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1864. 

This addition to Harpers series of school books by Willson, 
has several new features, and all good. Theexercises at the 
foot of the spelling lessons, intended to illustrate to the eye | 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1864. 


and fasten on the mind of the pupil the meaning of the | Cumberland, Pennsboro east Wm. Sadler, 


words, by presenting each as part of a sentence, are well | 
calculated to effect the purpose. The part of the work re- | 
lating to definitions, is especially recommended. The old 
and objectionable mode of defining, by a single word, and | 
that in most cases as ill-understood as the word thus at- | 
tempted to be explained, is, in a great measure corrected. | 
Tt cannot well be wholly dispensed with, for the reason, | 
that to give a lucid explanation of every difficult word in | 
those simple terms known to the child, would require more | 
space than can be afforded in any spelling book. Mr. | 
Willson’s mode of overcoming the difficulty, is, to present 
the term intended to be explained in an actual sentence 
and in connection with the words calculated, by the context | 
use, to indicate its meaning, and then also, in parentheses, to | 
give the meaning by the use of a synonym or other word | 
expressive of the meaning. Next to enabling and causing | 
the child, by thought, to frame and express an explanation 
of each word, for himself, this is the best method we have 
yet seen. 


Frrst Boox or Anatomy, Paysiotogy and HyGiEne, 
for grammar schools and families, with 83 engravings.— | 
By Calvin Cutter, M.D. Revised, stereotyped edition. 
191 pages Imo. Clark & Maynard, New York. 

A TrEeATISE on Anatomy, PaystoLogy anp Hygiene. | 
Designed for Colleges, Accademies and Families, with 150 | 
engravings. Revised, stereotype edition. 466 pages 12mo. | 
Same author and publisher. 

The doctor having returned wounded from the wars, is | 
about resuming his old contest against curved spines, dys- | 
pepsia, rotten teeth and sallow skins; and this first move | 
in the campaign (viz: requesting his old standard works | 
to be noticed) is not a bad one. We hope and believe, that | 
thousands will be found ready to enlist under the veteran | 
in this line; and we can assure them, that though his drill | 


may be found a little hard at first, the results will be salutary. | Susquehanna, Herrick, 
= “= “cc 





Official. | 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Harrissure, Sept., 1864. 


Mr. ELexes Elder has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Blair County, in the place of J. Counsman. 








The Directors of Perry county have increased the salary 
of Jacob Gantt, their Superintendent, from $300 to $500. | 
Tue Directors of McKean county, have raised the salary | 
of Mr. Cornforth, their Superintendent, from $300 to $600. | 


Countves. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts, 
Adams, Butler, Jacob Wisler, $139 24 
“y Mount Joy, James N. Collins, 115 85 
Allegheny, Birmingham, John Gallaher, 269 85 
ay Harrison, John Harrison, 106 86 
Pi Ross, John McKnight, 147 82 
Armstrong, Red Bank, Isaac Rettinger, 109 33 
Bradford, Albany, Amasa Heverly, 86 58 
_ Wysox, Joseph R. Smith, 87 97 
Bucks, Bristol, Wm. R. Woolston, 148 28 
“ Milford, Benjamih Gery, 299 91 
Beaver, Glasgow, John Bigger, 14 04 
Butler, Fairview, N. P. Mechinaus, 106 08 
~~ Harmony, Jacob Shoeny, 43 68 
- Lancaster, Samuel Bolton, 97 50 
¥: Washington, David Pisor, 95 94 
ae Worth, Robert Barrow, 91 65 
2 Zelienople, Joseph Hunter, 33 93 
Cambria, Richland, J. M. Hashberger,, 156 39 
Centre, Ferguson, Wm. Y. Meek, 165 75 
Chester, Penn, R. B. Hartman, 110 87 
= No. 1, Indep’d’tSimon Martin, 17 16 
Clarion, Limestone, Tate Allison, 107 63 
se Paint, Sam’! Breneman, 31 97 
Clearfield, Karthaus, Geo. Heckendorn, 46 42 
- Woodward, Sam’! Henderson, 34 73 
Clintcn, Allison, Joseph Bridgens, 78 00 
3 Bald Eagle, Ww. H. Brown, 8L 90 
se Wayne, 8. M. Quiggle, 56 16 
Crawford, Edson, Jedediah Smith, 9 75 
216 84 
Fayette, Dunbar, N. @. Hurst, 195 39 
Hauatingdon, Franklin, Robert McPherrin, 119 73 
= Todd, John Griffith, 69 81 
$0 West, John Henderson, 142 74 
Indiana, Canoe, Adam D. Tyger, 101 40 
Jefferson, Eldred, Jacob Craft, 69 81 
es Polk, Thomas Craven, 3 40 
Lancaster, Providence, John Wilson, 237 12 
Lawrence, Shenango, Cornelius Lutton, 143 52 
Lehigh, Catasaqua, James M. Michels, 273 40 
Luzerne, Butler, Wm. Lindner, 118 56 
“ Carbondale, Patrick Walker, 49 14 
ae Dennison, Jacob Whisler, 58 89 
6 Hazleton, Ario Pardee, 184 47 
¢ Jefferson, A. L. Burns, 80 73 
oe Kingston, Bo. A. J. Pringle, 64 35 
es Lackawanna, John Stewart, 183 30 
“3 Plymouth, Ira Davenport, 234 00 
“6 Ransom, Amos Sax, 64 35 
_ Sheckshinny, Geo. W. Learch, 40 56 
6 Union, Nathaniel Dodson, 130 65 
66 Wright, H. L. Stebbins, 25 74 
Lycoming, McHenry, Jacob Ross, 20 03 
Mifflin, Bratton, Andrew Gunder, 69 03 
¢: Nwt. Hamilton, Benj. Norton, 48 36 
as Union, David Wriler, 108 42 
McKean, Sergeant, Casper Smith, 13 65 
ee Smethport, P. Ford, 26 90 
Perry, Bloomfield, Joseph Page, 68 23 
~ Jackson, George Wentz, sen., 102 57 
" Rye, Wm. Messinger, 106 47 
Potter, Allegheny, J. M. Howe, 60 45 
“s Gennesee, W. D. Atherton, 51 09 
Schuylkill, Norwegian, Josiah Crenshaw, 110 37 
| Somerset, Jefferson, Solomon Baker, 65 52 
M. 0. Dimmick, 83 07 
Lennox, Abraham Churchill, 162 63 
“ Springville, Miles Prichard, 133 77 
Tioga, Covington bor.,Joseph Hagenbuck 28 08 
“ Middleburg, SYlas Staples, 146 25 
Venango, Hickory, James Alcorn, 49 14 
“s Rockland, John Cates, 141 57 
Warren, Deerfield, M. J. Morrison, 175 50 
Washington, Beallsville, 8. P. Grey, 34 72 
Washington, Somerset twp., Joseph Smith, 109 20 
Westmoreland, Mt. Pleas’t Bo. John D. McCaleb, 51 48 
York, Glen Rock, William Herbst, 31 20 
- Monaghan, Jeremiah Mosen, 115 05 
as Shrewsbury bo. John Giesey, 61 23 
“6 Warrington, Jos. K. Hart, 195 39 
“s Windsor, Simon B. Austine, 194 22 

, 
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CUUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS NOW IN OFFICE, WITH PRESENT SALARIES. 























py RT Pe ree ee ry Fea Goth ySBEN®, 2.0. cc vccccece 148} $ 500 
AMOR, occ. «ance | Ms Be MOM, «0000 cc0r ccceee seks ‘Pittsburg, .........eeee0s 531} 1200 
Armstrong, .... .... 2-506. Robert W. Smith,..............0+ Kittanning,........ 0000. 218 400 
pO pe ee ee Oy i 7 ee Enon Valley,.........+:- 162 800 
pee ee D, Wee, cccce nccncs cccces ST a2ss, acteionnaage 1634 1000 
| RR Car ee John 8. Ermentrout, .............. PER sc cccccnaseesgens 428 | 1000 
BOO... «ccc ndvadesaul, Saee |Elexis CE bs ccd eakieone eases i nouke 000s ieaae 135 | 600 
Bradford, ...... didhctiies |Otis OS Pere MINE Has ce dace side tents 2464 | 600 
BRN... <agpsdind rand B R.GHMUIL, ..< ccaddasses..tase Gardenville,. ............ 252 «| 800 
Btbe,.... +. csawstad aseced Shon TE. WMNEEE,... ocbdicesedccias’ REPRE DELO, 2134 800 
ee eee ey J. Frank Condon, ........... sees: \JohnstowD, ....0.-seceeee 148 | 800 
Cameron,.... 2.2.5. esses! iF. J. Chadwick,........cecccsceess DMM tea ccu cect cuebs 19 190 
OT eee ere Reuben F. Hofferd,. .............. Ve er 96 500 
ee oe ae TReMNN TEMOR,. .. ov cniiccccccvecs rr 177 600 
Chester,. ...... ey ey |W. W. Woodruff,...... 0 .....005: | West Chester,............ 323 1200 
PR, |George S. Eelly,.....-.ssseeeseees GME Sods ces ezesupedec 1704 500 
Gee, .... .cidcide Sa tienes |Charles B. Sanford,... ..... ....+- NL ©. cela dgece becca 131 750 
eee |\Wm. W. 8. Snoddy, ae Lockhaven, .............-. 97 600 
NS Re IC. G@. Barkley, .........s000+ oe+0- Bloomsburg, ............- 160 600 
Gentieed, ..... cic back dase] 's R. — ee eee we DCTS. Scie > vate bane 2424 800 
Cumberland, . rT eee ‘George | RRP torte, 201 700 
Daupliin,.....ccsccccccice yO eae ce | SR 210 800 
pe ee eee |Jas. W. McCracken,..............-| Village Green,........... | 94 800 
BR ivcces sssbewkel cvitus | James RECS, cs narnie tae awae-cce eel ee eee es 38 400 
| | eee diddivie babel Julius Degmeier,.......... 2.00005 SEED, Gila GA sade ses Saneeh 286 600 
Payotte,... ssccicccccccces |George Yeagley,.... .....-+-seeees eee eee 214 500 
WOrOG, «oo o's dias séccscs cove ‘George BN onc gewedeve sev cbs | ee Crate 16 248 
Ry 0 646060 cme ke b cts RT Chambersburg,........... 222 600 
Bhs <5 ckbiaWds dapees SD Enc ccc cselcsuuee cous cu McConnellsburg,. ........ | 67 500 
Greethe, ... cc svccccecceee ee Rice’s Landing, .:........ 151 300 
Huntingdon,. ........ od fis MUMMIES doc scccecccevscactate Huntingdon,............. 193 600 
PR err ow P Mcs < a sendoeces ecee Saxe SE Sree 217 500 
GENO, «. «v'v cgidvcwds cde PCM dc cee dtssbeaeed<ic@bas ee ee 118 500 
Po eee er ee Ka B. Zimmerman, . .. 6s occ ss ceces ot ae 98 500 
NOR ss. oc? ceeds dabdear FN ED, oso odadusicatdeccesives ee ES Pee ee, | 478 1250 
ee ee 18. A. Mortieon,........c0.eseesess Riss said. ci altos 142 | 700 
Lebanon,........-.00..ee6| fe eee eer oe CO ee 162 | 760 
Lehigh, ......20.sceceeess| B. J. VOMRR). 0000 cccccvecceccsess Fn cue aan OE Ca 207 | 800 
I. vccvemddswkduden Poe pO eer es eee ae 4154 1200 
Lycoming, -........ esses. ES) &}  SaPPrerererre Pee eee Kel 2254 ; 500 
PRRTEOGR, 2000 © tevendes NG. GEIEIs < 00 ccttocceueaciotiaos Smethport,.......0..000: 74} | 600 
BIE, bc cididsicncs Kendste J. NE re ore West Greenville,.......... 143 | $00 
eee oe ee = |Martin Ec ne nsiegaad &aadee RN sok. skdos Kea del 91 600 
OS Sr rere |John B. ~~ eee Stroudsburg,............. 122 | 566 
Montgomery,...........+. | Abel Rambo, . obeccsccn 0 0cecs et: Jhlects seacewwes 2864 ' 800 
pO SRS eee I a a6 canine eaacaecneee rey ee | 64 500 
Northampton, ............ ee ee Se ey eae 219 700 
Northumberland,. ........ PORT ME aise 6 cccccsonte sy ceuses Northumberland,......... 120 600 
BOSRG, . occcccccvcesocres SN TT, 6 0 wc ccc csc essecstses Millerstown, ............. 166 500 
EL nccsc dltntnies Boe IP. W. Welenet,...ccccvccess esses Fulmersville, ............ 47 400 
errr lv. eee) ee 241 900 
| err or Ce ~~ err err errr e RNIN ois. 60 iss nn0nsid 81 500 
WOMRRRO, 2 osc socccrsccvss SP errr Cl) rere ae } 188 500 
WD, « satiric tiacinad Wm. op SRR OE ere 148 600 
Wmesngton, 6 6. ccrccces lA. J. BaMGOOR, . 2. cece ccssvene ft” eer ee 271 800 
|. eer a SP Terr rere rte oe 1704 | 600 
Weetmoreland,. ........../8. 8. FJaekj......-  cosccccccecees COMED, 0505 9050200 on 2794 ' $00 
Wyowming,. ..............|Wellington LaMonte,.............. Tunkhannock, ...........| 74 500 
WORE? . 0+ cvcdnssdiccssct Samuel B. Heiges,............-.-.. Ts cobitich «6:4 a-onie,* norm aan $434 1000 


DISTRICT ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The law, Section 52 page 24, declares, that the annual 


| partment. 


report of directors shall be made to the County Superinten- | 


dants, on or before the first Monday of June in each year. 
The Act of 1863, fixing the time fo, che duties of Directors 
to commence on the first Monday 1 
portant that the names of the memh and officers of the 
new Board be upon the report. I; - also necéssary that 
the officers of the old Board make out ne report. This can 
be done as soon as all the operations y the year are closed, 
but it will perhaps pe more conveniert, as a general thing, 
to have the report made out near the close of the school 
year, and keptin the hands of the Secretary of the old 








time till November, to ‘the very areih tevebth of this De- 
The statistical tables cannot be prepared for 
printing until they are received. This Department and the 


| County Superintendents are obliged to write and urge 


June, renders it im- | 


and write again and again, in many cases, before the re- 
ports are received. The law requires that they be on file 


| either on or before the first day of the new school year. By 


the first proviso of the 98th Section of the law, ‘as found on 


| 
| the 48th page, the State Superintendent is required not to 


| proviso refers to the report of the preceding year. 


Board until the organization of the new one, when it should | 
be immediately handed over to the new Secretary, who | 


should insert the names of the members of the new Board, 
and forward the document to the new County Superintend- 
ent. These reports have hitherto been received at any 


| issue the warrant for the State appropriation unless said re- 


port has been made; and by No. 277, it is decided that said 
It is 
therefore decided, that if the annual reports of Directors of 
the several districts, are not on file in this Department on 
or before the first Monday of July in each year, or a good 
and sufficient reason be not given for the delay, the State 


| appropriation for the next year will be forfeited to all de- 


linquent districts. This decision is made as a matter of ab- 
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solute necessity. The reports, in very many cases, are kept 
back until we are obliged to leave them out of the printed 
report altogether. 


——_-—_»e ——_- - 


UNPAID DISTRICTS, 

The following districts have not drawn their State Appro- 
priation for the year ending on the first Monday in June, 
1864. 

Allegheny county—McKeesport, Farmington. 

Armstrong county—Buffalo North, Kittanning borough. 

Beaver county—Darlington borough, Pulaski, Raccoon. 

Bedford county—Colerain. 

Bradford county—Burlington borough, Towanda North, 
Troy borough, Ulster, Wells Leraysville. 

Butler county—Clearfield, Summit. 

Cameron county—Shippen, Gibson, Grow. 

Centre county—Rush, Potter, Spring. 

Chester county—Independent No. 2, Nantmeal West. 

Clarion county—Ashland, Mill Creek, Mt. Pleasant Ind. 

Clearfield county—Gulick, Huston. 


Clinton ecounty—Holbrook, Gallaher, Grugan, Keating. | 


Columbia county—Fishing Creek. 

Crawford county—Britian Run Ind., Evansburg, Rice- 
ville, Union Ind., Steuben, Titusville. 

Delaware county—Tinicum, Western Ind. 

Elk county—Highland, Ridgeway, Spring Creek. 

Fayette county—Connellsville borough, Luzerne, Union 
South. . 

Forest county—Tionesta. 

Green county—Cumberland, Dunkard, Springhill, Rich- 
land, Washington. 

Huntingdon county—Barre, Clay, Franklin, Tell, Walker. 

Indiana county—Mechanicsburg, Taylorsville. 

Jefferson county—Barnett, Gaskill, Perry, Warsaw. 

Lancaster county—Cocalico West, Penn, Donegal East. 

Lebanon county—Londondery. 

Lehigh county—Lowhill. 

Luzerne county—Madison, Wilkesbarre bor., White 
Haven. 

Lycoming county—Cummings, Hepburn, Muneytown. 
Shrewsbury, Watson. 

Mc Kean county—Otto. 

Mercer county—Pine, Sharon. 

Montour county—Hemlock West. 

Northampton county—Bath borough. 

Northumberland county—Gearheart. 

Perry county—Carroll, Landisburg, Watts. 

Pike c:unty—Lebman, Milford, 

Potter county—Jackson, Stewartson, Sweden. 

Schuylkill county—Barry, Butler, Mahanoy, Fremont, 
Wayne. 

Somerset county—Northampton. 

Susqueianna county—Clifford, Jessup. 

Tioga county—Bloss, Elk, Shippen, 

Venango county—Allegheny, Cherry Tree, Fetterman 
Ind., Jackson, Oil City bor. 

Warren county—Freehold, Pine Grove, Pine Valley Ind., 
South West. 

Washington county—Claysville, Cross-Roads, Finley, 
East Franklin, Hanover, Hopewell. 

Wayne county—Waymart, Wayne. 

Westm reland cownty—St. Clair, Union, Youngstown. 

Wyoming county—Braintrim, North Branch. 

York county—Fairview, Fawn, Lewisbury, Stewartstown, 
Washington. 


oso 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


52. Question: If the Directors, in convention legally 
called, vote to increase the salary of the County Superin- 
tendent, at what time does the increased salary commence ? 


Answer: A vote of the convention to increase the sal- 
ary for any time previous to the date of the vote, would not 
be legal ; the increased salary therefore, must commence at 
the date of the vote. 


BOUNTY ACT. 

[The following law, known as the General Bounty Act, is 
published in the Journal of this month, for the information 
of Directors, who are, under certain circumstances, required 
by the Act to raise bounties to pay volunteers. This law 
isin no way connected with the cause of Education, nor 
does it impose upon Directors any new duties pertaining to 
school matters. Hence the impropriety of having decisions, 
expositions, or explanations relative to the general law, or 
| its details, emanate from this Department. 

The law, having been passed and approved, March 23, 
| 1864, has not yet been expounded by the courts, neither 
| have decisions been made upon any of its provisions. It is 
| therefore suggested to Directors, that if they are called upon 

to act under the law, and. for their guidance they require 
| counsel, they employ an attorney; but the fees are not to 
} come out of the school fund. This course is not adopted 
| nor this suggestion made, in order to shirk responsibility 
or get rid of Jabor, but simply because it is not a matter 
which comes within the jurisdiction of this Department. ] 





| An Act relating to the Payment of Bounties to Voluntcers. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and tt is hereby enacted by author- 
ity of the same, That all bonds, warrants, or certificates 
of indebtedness, issued by the commissioners, or commis- 
sioners and controller, of any county, or the corporate au- 
thorities of any city, ward or borough, or the school direct- 
ors, or road commissioners, or supervisors, of any town- 
ship of this commonwealth, for the payment of bounties to 
persons volunteering to enter the military or naval service 
of the United States, under any requisition heretofore made 
by the President of the United States, be and the same are 
hereby legalized, made valid and binding upon such coun- 
ties, cities, wards, boroughs, and townships, as if full and 
legal authority had existed for the issuing and making of 
the same when they were issued and made; and that in all 
cases where any special committee, commissioners, or an 
individual or individuals of any county, city, township, 
borough or ward, shall have subscribed and paid, or be- 
come personally liable for the payment of money, for the 
purpose of paying bounties to volunteers, under the late 
calls of the President of the United States, who have been 
mustered into the United States military service, and cred- 
ited to such county, city, township, borough or ward, with 
| the understanding, or agreement, that a law would be en- 

acted to levy and colleet a tax upon such county, city, . 
| township, borough or ward, for the payment of such ad- 
| vancement or liabilities, all subscriptions so paid, or money 

borrowed as aforesaid, sha'l be good and valid against such 
| county, city, township, borough or ward, as if the same had 
| been subscribed or borrowed by the corporate authorities of 
| the same, under the provisions of this act; and it shall be 
| the duty of the commissioners, supervisors, councils, or 
| school directors, as the case may be, to proceed to levy and 
| collect a tax upon such county, city, township, borough or 
| ward, sufficient to pay the principal of all such claims, with 
interest thereon until the day of payment, together with 
the cost of collection thereof. 

Section 2. That all payment of bounties to volunteers 
entering the service of the United States as aforesaid, by 
the commissioners, or the commissioners and controller, of 
any county, or the corporate authorities of any city, ward 
or borough, or by the school directors, or road comwmission- 
ers, or supervisors, of any township of this commonwealth, 
and all loans made by said authorities, for the purpose of 
making such payment, be and the same are hereby legalized 
| and made valid. 7 

Section 3. That the authorities aforesaid are here- 
by authorized and required to execute and complete 
all agreements and contracts, heretofore made by the 
aforesaid authorities of such counties, cities, wardr, 
boroughs, or townships, for the payment of boun- 
ties, as aforesaid, or for refunding advancements mace 
for that purpose by any committee, special commir- 
sioners, individual, or individuals, on condition thet 
they should be refunded, according to the true intent and 
| meaning of such agreements and contracts; and for that 
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purpose the said authorities are hereby authorized to bor- | 
row money, and issue bonds, warrants, or certificates, in the 
name of such county, corporations, or townships, with or | 
without interest coupons attached, payable at such time 
and place as may be agreed upon, and to levy such taxes as 
may be necessary to meet the payment of the principal and 
interest of said bonds, warrants and certificates, as the same 
sHall become due ; which taxes and levies shall be assessed, 
and collected, as other county, city, ward, borough, or 
township, taxes are assessed, levied, and collected: Pro- 
vided, That in all election, or enrolment, districts, not 
having any constituted authorities, as contemplated by this 
act, competent to levy and collect said tax, the board of 
election officers of such district shall be authorized to levy, 
and proceed to have said tax colleeted in such districts. 

Section 4. That all assessments heretofore made of taxes 
for the purpose of paying bounties, as aforesaid, be and the 
same are hereby legalized and made valid : Prow:ded, That 
the property of non-commissioned officers, and privates, in 
actual service in the United States army and navy, from | 
this commonwealth, or who died, or were permanently dis- 
abled in such service, or having been in such service for 
the space of one year and six months, were honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and the property of widows, minor 
children, and widowed mothers of non-commissioned officers 
and privates, who died in such service, shall be exempted | 
from any taxation under the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of the first, second, third and 
fourth sections of this act shall be so understood as to have 
reference only to such agreements and contracts as have been 
entered into by the authorities aforesaid, subsequent to the 
seventeenth day of October, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three. 

Section 5. That all the provisions of the fourteenth sec- | 
tion of an act to create a loan, and provide for arming the | 
State, passed the fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight | 
hundred and sixty-one, which authorized the Associate | 
Judges, and County Commissioners, of the several counties | 

} 

| 








of this commonwealth, to constitute a board of relief for 
the families of such volunteers as have been, or shall be, 
enrolled and mustered into service from their several coun- 
ties, are hereby extended, and applied, to the familes of | 
men who have been, or may hereafter be, drafted or con- | 
seripted, and mustered into the service of the United States, 
and credited to the quota of said counties, respectively; | 
and all arrangements made by the several counties of this 
commonwealth, for the support of the families of vglun- 
teers, militia, drafted or conscripted men, mustered into the 
service, and credited, as aforesaid, are hereby legalized and 
confirmed; and full and legal authority is hereby given 
said County Commissioners to borrow money for the pay- | 
ment of such expenses, and for the extension of such relief 
to the families of all private soldiers, and non-commissioned 
officers, who have been mustered in, or may hereafter be | 
mustered into, the service of the United States, and credited | 
as aforesaid, in pursuance of any requisition made, or to be | 
{ 


made, by the President of the United States, or by any 
law of the United States now made, or hereafter to be made, 
or by the Governor of Pennsylvania, or any law of said 
commonwealth now made, or hereafter to be made. 
Section 6. That the commissioners of any and every | 
county in this commonwealth are hereby authorized to bor- | 
row such sum, or sums, of money as may be suflicient to | 
pay to each and every non-commissioned officer and private 
soldier who volunteered from such county, and entered the 
military or naval service of the United States, on, or after, 
the seventeenth day of October, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three ; and to each and every non- 
commissioned officer and private soldier who may hereafter 
volunteer and enter the service of the United States from 
such county, and be credited to the quota thereof, in pursu- 
amee of any requisition of the President of the United 
States, or any law of the United States now made, or here- 
after to be made, a sum not exceeding three hundred dol- 
lars: Provided, however, That in that part of any county 
where school directors, or road commissioners, or supervi- 
sors of any township, or townships, or where the corporate 
authorities of any city, ward or borough, or any committee, 
special commissioners, individual, or individuals, have paid, 
or have now commenced to raise a fund for the purpose of 
paying such bounties, it shall be lawful for such school di- 
reetors or road commissioners, or supervisors, of such town- 
ship or townships, or the corporate authorities of such city, 
ward, or borough, to borrow such sum, or sums of money 
as may be required to pay to each volunteer frem such dis- | 











shall be lawful for such authorities of said townships, cities, 
wards, or boroughs, to issue bonds of shid townships, cities, 
wards, or boroughs, for such sum or sums of money, and in 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay the authorized 
bounty to each volunteer required to fill the quota or quo- 
tas of such township, city, ward, or borough: And provided 
further, That such townships, cities, wards, and boroughs, 
as have filled their quota, or quotas, under any call or re- 
quisition heretofore made by the President of the United 
States, as aforesaid, without aid from the county, city, or 
borough, shall be exempt from any tax levied or to be le- 
vied, by the said county, city, or borough, for the payment 
of bounties, or for the payment of any bonds issued by said 
county commissioners, city or borough authorities, for the 
payment of bounties to volunteers to fill the quota afore- 
said: And provided further, That no county, city, ward, 
township, borough, or other district, which shall have 
agreed or offered to pay, as bounty to each volunteer cred- 
ited to such county, city, ward, township, borough, or dis- 
trict, a larger sum than three hundred dollars, shall be sub- 
ject to the limitation as to amount prescribed in this act ; 
but any payment made or to be made, or obligation given 
or to be given, or liability incurred, or to be incurred, in 
pursuance of such offer or agreement, is hereby ratified and 
declared to be lawful and valid: And provided further, 
That in case the commissioners of any county, or the com- 
missioners and controller of any county in this common- 
wealth, shall neglect or refuse to take the necessary steps to 
raise or complete the raising of bounties in townships, 
wards, and boroughs, not having raised or commenced to 
raise bounties at the time of the passage of this act, then, 
and in that case, said township, ward or borough, by their 
authorities aforesaid, shall have power to proceed and raise 
bounties as fully and as effectually as if done hy the county 
authorities. 

Section 7. That the said county commissioners, or school 
directors, road commissioners, or supervisors, of any town- 
ship, or corporate authorities of any city, ward or borough, 
are hereby authorized, (for the purpose of carrying out the 


| provisions of this act,) to borrow money, and issue bonds, 


or certificates of indebtedness, no bond or certificate to be 
less than the sum of twenty-five dollars, except when the 


| bounty is less than twenty-five dollars, in the name of such 


county, township, city, ward or borough, with or without 
interest coupons attached, payable at such times, and in 
such manner as may be agreed upon; and to levy and as- 
sess, on all property, professions, trades and occupations, 
subject to taxation for state and county purposes, and col- 
lect such taxes as may be necessary to meet the principal 
and interest of said bonds and certificates, as they shall be- 
come due and payable; which taxes shall be collected as 


| county, city, ward, and borough taxes are now levied and 


collected, including a per capstm tax of not more than one 
dollar, on all taxable male inhabitants: Provided, That 
only one per capita tax shall be levied in any one year: 
Provided, That in all cases where any person or persons li- 
able to draft, have, for the purpose of raising the sum re- 
quisite to pay a bounty to the volunteers required to fill the 
quota of any county, city, ward, borough or township, stip- 
ulated, in writing, to pay a sum greater than the amount of 
tax which would be due upon the assessed valuation of 
their real or personal property, it shall and may be lawful 
for the corporate authorities of such county, city, ward, bo- 
rough, and township, to collect the amount so subscribed : 
Provided, That no bonds or certificates, issued under any 
of the provisions of this act, shall be for a longer period 
than ten years: Provided further, That in cases where a 
borough and township have separate boards of school direc- 
tors, and are embraced in one disrrict, for the purposes of 
the military draft, the directors of said districts are hereby 
authorized to act jointly in carrying into effect the provis- 
ions of this act. . 

Section 8. That in all cases where the county commis- 
sioners of any county, the school directors, road commis- 
sioners or supervisors of any township, or the corporate au- 
thorities of any city, ward, or borough, have levied a per 
capita tax upon persons subject to draft, or military duty, 
the action of said corporate authorities be and the same is 
hereby legalized and made valid. 

Section 9. That in any case where a part of the bounty 
authorized by this act has been paid by any ward, township 
city or borough, and said ward, township, city or borough 
authorities as aforesaid shall neglect or refuse to pay such 
part as remains unpaid by the terms of their agreement to 
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pay bouhties to volunteers, then the difference between the 
sum so paid and the full amount of the bounty promised, | 
(not exceeding in the whole, the sum of three hundred dol- 
lars to each volunteer,) shall be paid said volunteers by the 
county authorities in which said ward, townships, cities or 
boroughs are located; and the county commissioners in 


which said ward, townships, cities or boroughs are located | 
shall assess, levy and collect a tax on such defaulting ward, | 
townships, cities, or boroughs, as other ward, township, city | 

ed and collected, in such amounts | 


or borough taxes are levie 
as may be required to pay the balance due the volunteers, 
as aforesaid, from such defaulting towmuship, city or bo- 
rough. 

Section 10. That the money so borrowed by the county 


commissioners shall be paid over to the treasurer of the | 


proper county, who shall pay to each non-commissioned of- 
ficer, or private soldier who volunteered from or has been 
credited to the quota of such county, and has been mustered | 
into the service of the United States, or has been honorably 


discharged therefrom, the sum of money to which such per- 


son shall be entitled, under the provisions of this act, on 
the warrant or order of the commissioners, drawn on him 
for that purpose ; and said treasurer shall not receive more 
po one-half of one per centum on any money so paid over 
to him. 

Section 11. That the money so borrowed by the school 
directors, or road commissioners, or supervisors, of any 
township, or the corporate authorities of any city, ward, or 
borough, shall be paid over to the treasurer of said city, 


ward, borough or township, or-when such officer does not | 


exist, to a person duly appointed by said authorities of said 
township, city, ward or borough, who, upon giving suffi- 
cient bonds for the faithful performance of his duties, shall 
proceed to pay such persons, in the manner directed by the 
tenth section of this act, and shall be allowed the same per 
centage as is allowed to the county treasurer by the tenth 
section of this act: Provided, That the compensation al- 
lowed to any collector of taxes, under this act, shall not ex- 
ceed two per centum. 


Section 12. That in case any veteran soldiers, who have 
re-enlisted, and have not been credited to any special local- 
ity, shall hereafter be credited, on the present draft, to the 
locality from which they originally volunteered, such vete- 
rans shall be paid by the local authorities, whose duty it is 
to pay bounties, such bounty as, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be paid to volunteers from said locality. 

Section 13. That if any soldier, or non-commissioned 
officer, or private, who would ,have been entitled to receive 
the said bounty, shall have died before receiving the money, 
the proper authorities shall pay the same to such person, or 
persons, as by the laws of the United States would be en- 
titled to receive the bounty of deceased soldiers. 

Section 14. That all accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the bounty fund, arising from any taxes that 
have been assessed, or that may be assessed for the purpose 
as aforesaid, shall be audited in like manner as other county, 
township, city, one or school district accounts are 
audited. 

Section 15. All bonds, warrants, certificates of indebted- 
ness, or loans issued, under the provisions of this act, or of 
any special act heretofore passed, or hereafter to be passed, 
authorizing particular cities, counties, wards, boroughs, or 
townships, to borrow moneys and pay bounties to vulun- 
teers, shall be exempt from all taxation. 

Henry C. Jonnson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Jonun P. Pinney, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approvep—The twenty-fifth day of March, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

A. G. Curtin. 














~— Soltliers’ Ory hans, 


The following County Suprsinteating Committees have 
been duly appointed, and similar committees will soon be 
appointed in the remaining counties. 

The duties of these committees were explained in the gen- 
eral plan for carrying the Act relating to soldiers’ orphans 
into effect, published in the July number of this Journal, 
page 12, No. VII; and the forms for application for admis- 








sion to the schools will be placed in their hands at an early 
day. 

ADAMS COUNTY. 
Geo. McClelland, Samuel Russell, Simon Cordora, Mrs. 
| Goodloe Harper, Mrs. James Piercy, Mrs. Robert Horner, 
Mrs. Geo. Guyer, Gettysburg. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

F. R. Brunot, James Parker, jr., Wm. Thaw, Mrs. J. K. 
| Moorehead, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Harmar Denny, Mrs. Joseph 
| McKnight, Pittsburg. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 

| Michael Weyand, Joseph C. Wilson, Mrs. Ellen Orr, Miss 
Margaret J. Anderson, Mrs. Sarah H. Minis, Beaver. 
BEDFORD COUNTY. 

J. W. Lingenfelter, J. R. Durborrow, Mrs. Samuel Shuck, 
_ Miss Emma Barelay, Mrs. Adam Carn, Bedford. 

BERKS COUNTY. , 

Hon. Wm. M. Hiester, John McManus, Henry Fry, Mrs. 
Catharine L. Banks, Mrs. G. A. Nicolls, Mrs. John S. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Lewis Briner, Reading. 

BLAIR COUNTY. 
| Hon. Samuel §S. Blair, Hon. James D. Rea, Miss Ellen 
Dougherty, Mrs. P. H. Underhill, Miss Margaret Cunning- 
ham, Hollidaysburg. 
BRADFORD COUNTY. 

B. S. Russell, James Elliott, Mrs. Charles Lamereau, 
Miss Eliza Weston, Towanda ; Mrs. Peleg Peckham, Colum- 
| bia Cross Roads. 








BUCKS COUNTY. 

J. D. Mendenhall, Miss Price, Miss Annie Hough, Doyles- 
town ; Wm. Stavely, Lahaska; Joseph Fell, Buckingham. 
BUTLER COUNTY. 

John H. Negley, William Campbell, Mrs. Rebecca Ni- 
block, Mrs. John N. Purviance, Mrs. Cyrus E. Anderson, 


Butler. 
CAMBRIA COUNTY. 


Edward Shoemaker, Mrs. John Thompson, Miss Roberts, 
Ebensburg; D. J. Morrell, Mrs. Lewis Plitt, Mrs. C. T. 
Frazer, Mrs. Louis Luckhardt, Johnstown. 

CHNTRE COUNTY. 

Hon. Sam’! Linn, James Armor, John Q. Johnston, Mrs. 
Margaret Brokerhoff, Miss Marion Petriken, Mrs. Nancy 
E. Blair, Mrs. Maria Mitchell, Bellefonte. 

CHESTER COUNTY. 

Addison May, Thomas L. Bailey, William McConnell, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Meconkey, Mrs. Sarah Jones, Miss Virginia 
Wright, Mrs. Thomasine 8. Smith, West Chester. 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

James B. Graham, A. M. Hills, Mrs. Wm. Bigler, Miss 
Louisa Kratzer, Clearfield ; Mrs. Jane Irwin, Curwensville. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

Robert F. Clark, J. C. Hartman, Conrad Bittenbender, 
Miss Nancy Lockhart, Rohrsburg. 

*\ CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

John Reynolds, M. H. Bagley, Mrs. F. H. Huydekoper, 

Mrs. George S. Seldon, Miss Anna M. Dick, Meadville. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Thomas Paxton, J. P. Hasler, Mrs. A. B. Sharpe, Mrs. 

Henry Saxton, Mrs. Sam‘! D. Hillman, Carlisle. 
DELAWARE COUNTY. 

Isaac Haldeman, Maria L. Eastman, Sarah L. Miller, Je- 
mima Beatty, Media; Frederick J. Hinkson, Chester ; 
Dennis B. Kelly, Kellyville; Caroline W. Pennock, How- 
ellville. 
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ERIE COUNTY. 


Jonas Gunnison, Mrs. J. B. Gara, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, 
Mrs. James Hoskinson, Erie ; Philip Osborn, Girard ; Amos 
Gould, North East ; Mrs. Thomas Webster, Springfield. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, 


Hon. James Black, Jacob Henninger, Dan]. Wunderlich, | 
Mrs. Dr. Schneck, Miss Alice Denny, Chambersburg. 


GREENE COUNTY. 
} 


Prof. M. E. Garrison, Mrs. M. E. Sayres, Mrs. Jennie 


Dill, Mrs. W. J. Webb, Miss Kate Lazear, Waynesburg. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 

Wm. P. Orbinson, Sam’! T. Brown, Mrs. Kate Cunning. | 

ham, Mrs. David Blair, Mrs. Horatio Fisher, Huntingdon. 
INDIANA COUNTY. 

Robert C. Taylor, Mrs. Mary McLain, Mrs. Ann Stan- | 

nard, Mrs. Susanna Row, Indiana ; John Graff, Blairsville. 
_JUNIATA COUNTY. 

Mrs. William Whitson, Miss Belle Wilson, Mifflintown ; | 
Edwin Sutton, McAllisterville ; Lucien Wilson, Oakland | 
Mills; Miss Mary Kurtz, East Salem. 

LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Danl. Heitshu, I. N. Lightner, John W. Hubley, Henry 
Blickenderfer, Watson H. Miller, James Black, Mrs. Geo. 
M. Steinman, Mrs. Peter McConomy, Miss Hester Barton. | 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

D. Morris, Rey. R. A. Brown, Mr. Fips, Mrs. Robert Pee- | 
bles, Mrs. Belinda Glendinning, Mrs. Cyrus Clark, New- 
castle. 


} 


| 

LEBANON COUNTY. 

Geo. Atkins, John H. Miller, Mrs. Dr. Shneck, Mrs. | 

Wm. G. Bowman, Miss Anna B. George. Lebanon. 

MERCER COUNTY. 

John R. Hanna, Johnson Pearson, Mrs. A. J. Grier, Mrs. 

Wm. Stewart, Mrs. D. W. Findley, Mercer | 
MIFFLIN COUNTY. 

Andrew Reed, George Blymyer, Mrs. F. J. Hoftman, | 
Mrs. J. M. Cogley, Mrs. J. C. Sigler, Lewistown. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

B. M. Boyer, Mrs. A. B. Longaker, Mrs. James Boyd, 
Mrs. George Corson, Norristown; P. M. Hunter, Bridge- 


port. 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 

Rev. John Vanderveer, Rev. B. M. Schmucker, Chas. 
W. Mixsell, Mrs. A. H. Reeder, Mrs. Wm. Hackett, Eas- 
ton; Ira Courtwright, Mrs. Sam’l Wetherill, Bethlehem. 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Wm. J. Greenough, Mrs. Eliza Pleasants, Miss Kate | 
Black, Sunbury; Hiram Young, Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, | 
Northumberland. 


POTTER COUNTY. 

John M. Hamilton, Mrs. Mary W. Mann, Mrs. Mary R. 

Jones, Mrs. Wm. H. Metzger, Coudersport. 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 

Mrs. Frank Pott, Hon. E. 0. Parry, William Fox, Wm. 
Milnes, Mrs. Ann Russell, Mrs. James Lannegan, Miss 
Amanda Silliman, Pottsville. 

SNYDER COUNTY. 
¥ Col. Wm. F. Wagenseller, Chas. Moyer, Mrs. H. W. Sny- 
der, Mrs. Henry C. Eyer, Selinsgrove; Wm. Moyer, Free- 
burg. 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Walter Spencer, Wm. Meylert, Mrs. C. C. Finch, Mrs. 

Michael Meylert, Mrs. B. L. Cheney, Laporte. 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

L. F. Fitch, E. M. Turner, Mrs. H. J. Webb, Mrs. A. | 

Chamberlin, Mrs. J. N. Bullard, Montrose. 
TIOGA COUNTY. 

Thomas Alten, Mrs. John Dickinson, Mrs. Henry Sher- | 

wood, Wellsboro; S. B, Niles, Niles’ Valley; Mrs. Joseph | 


P. Morris, Mansfield. 


UNION COUNTY. 
Capt. John Owens, Rev. Dr. Dickson, Mrs. Mary A. Bea- 
ver, Lewisburg; Dr. Levi Rook, Winfield; Mark Halfpen- 


| ny, Laureltown. 


VENANGO COUNTY. 
E. E. Lytle, John Duffield, Miss Jane K. Elliott, Miss 
Margaret Mays, Miss Margaretta Smiley, Franklin. 
WARREN COUNTY. 
Hen. Lewis Arnett, J. J. Taylor, Mrs. E. P. King, Mrs. 


iL, D. Wetmore, Miss Harriet Parker, Warren. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

James C. Acheson, George S. Hart, William Blair, Dr. 
Mathew H. Clark, Mrs. Martha Morgan, Mrs. Mary Gow, 
Miss Susan Baird, Washington. 

WAYNE COUNTY. 

B. B. Smith, Mrs. Richard Henwood, Mrs. J. C. Gunn, 

Mrs. J. R. Knapp, Mrs. Ezra Hand, Honesdale. 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 

John Armstrong, jr,, John W. Turney, Mrs. Mary Fos 
ter, Miss Emily Drum, Mrs. D. W. Shryock, Greensburgh. 
YORK COUNTY. 

Henry L. Fisher, William Freysinger, Mrs. C. A. Morris, 
Mrs. F. C. Polack, Mrs. E. A. Barnitz, ‘Mrs. Henry Kra- 
ber, Miss Henrietta Koch, York. 


mit Yo op eta 
. Question: Are children whose father is now in the 
army, but whose mother has recently died, leaving them 
destitute of any means of support and wholly dependent 
on distant relations, Orphans-under the act, and entitled to 
education and maintenance at the cost of the State ? 
Answer: They are not. The benefits of the act are 
expressly confined by ita terms to ‘‘ destitute Orphan child- 
ren of deceased soldiers and sailors ;’’ and therefore a half 
orphan, made such by the death of the mother, is not within 
the scope of the law. 
There are institutions, however, in the larger cities of the 


| State, in which these motherless soldiers’ children can be 


comfortably provided for ; and the General Superintendent 
of Soldier’s Orphans will always be happy to put the friends 
of such in the way to have them admitted. 

Question: From what district is application for the 


| benefits of the act to be made ;—that in which the orphan 


resides at the time of application, or that in which it re- 
sided at the date of the death of the father ? 


Answer: It isto be made from the district and through 


| the Board of Directors of the district, in which the orphan 


resides at the time of application. And this is to be the 
rule, whether the mother or other applying friend reside in 
the same district with the orphan or not. This rule has 
been adopted, not only in order to have one uniform prac- 
tice on the subject, but in order to bring each case within 
the cognizance of the Directors of the district in which the 
orphans reside,—they being most likely to be better informed 
than any other of the fact and extent of the destitution. 


Reports, Addresses, &e. 


PROCEEDINGS OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Aroona, August 2, 1864. 
Tvurspay Morntxc. | 
In the absence of the President, (S. D. Ingram, 
Esq.,) Mr. Gerst, of Lancaster county, one of the 








| Vice Presidents, took the chair and called the meet- 
| ing io order. 


The proceedings were opened with prayer, by Dr. 
Gerhard, President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 
An address of welcome was then made by the 
Rev. Cyrus Cort, of Altoona; which was responded 
to by County Superintendent Woodruff, of Chester 
county. 

Messrs. Ermentrout, Sharp and Newpher were 
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appointed a eommittee to report on the best means 
to secure a prompt and full attendance at the annual 
meetings of this association. 

After a full discussion of this subject, the associa- 
tion adjourned. 

Tuvespay AFrTEerNoon. 

Mr. McDivitt, of Huntingdon, was, on motion, 
appointed reporter for the session. 

n motion, the hours of business were ordered to 
be from 7 to 12; from 2 to 5; and from 7} to 94 in 
the evening. 

Report of Mr. McKee, of Westmoreland county, 
read by Mr. Jack. Subject—* Illustrated Science in 
our Schools.” [See page 79.] 

Report accepted and ordered for publication, with 
the records of the accociation. 

Prof. Haldeman was in favor of the report. The 
school books were generally faulty in this respect. 
Do without text-books if you can, and we may if the 
teacher puts his judgment to the test. He had seen 
a work on Physiology, intended for schools, in which 
the descriptions were crude, senseless and abound- 
ing in errors. A series of readers extant, were very 
pretentious in matters of science, and yet he had 
never seen a series of books so moyen | incorrect 
and full of errors, quite a number of which he re- 
lated by way of illustration. There was no such 
thing as accidental discoveries; they were the re- 
sult of patient thinking. A Chinese never can be 
anything great. It takes the European raee. He 
is the thinker; he has ten to fourteen inches more 
brain than any other race. We must be the thinkers 
and teachers. The discovery of the pendulum was 
not accidental. The old chandelier was yet hang- 
ing in the Cathedral at Florence, which Galileo saw 
and from which he invented the telescope. How 
many thousands had been in that old Cathedral and 
seen that chandelier without thought of its teaching ; 
but he was a man of intellect and a thinker. Ifthe 
learned only had the observation of the unlearned, 
how much more might they know. He was in favor 
of illustration by means of familiar objects. 

Mr. Harlan was in favor of giving the illustra- 
tion with the definition. He understood the word 
science to include all the branches in the schools.— 
He remembered having to commit rule after rule, 
and definition after definition,—the rules of elocu- 
tion, tonics, atonics and sub-tonics, without ever 
having a single illustration. There were too many 
schools still where there are definitions but ro illus- 
trations. Pupils were taught to commit to memory 
the tables without knowing what they were talking 
about. We need ten illustrations to one definition. 

Prof. Allen was thankful for the Report and for 
this able discussion. ‘Thoughts enough had been 
thrown out by the remarks for another lecture; 
thoughts and facts which would open up many 
other points, and put the teachers to tuink on 
them. He spoke of the “ Kindergartens” as just 
the thing to awake thought, to amuse and at tlre 
same time instruct the child ; the system of teaching 
there being admirably adapted to this end. He had 
been taught to learn more by reading than b 
seeing; but in after years, had found that muc 
more is learned from observation. It is impossible 
to teach from any drawing as well as by presenting 
the thing itself. It wasa —— thought of the 
little boy who, when the teacher was endeavoring to 
teach them to draw a ladder on the board, said, 
“ why not bring in the ladder?” It is impossible to 
teach from any drawing as effectually as by present- 
ing the thing itself. 1f the author referred to by 
one of the speakers, had examined the muscle, he 





would not have written so concerning it. We have 
an immense amount of trifles called science in our 
text-books. If one half the time spent in the school 
rooms were spent in the field, with the teacher for 
their instructor, examining insects ahd the world 
before them, the children would be much more likely 
to understand these things. 

Prof. Haideman had observed in the last number 
of a certain pretentious magazine, an article which 
he regarded as a most prepostorous mess of non- 
sense, incorrect throughout. The various articles 
on insects there were a mass of nonsense, which he 
cited a number of instances to prove. 

Mr. Newpher would enquire what the teachers 
were to do under the circumstances, if they could 
not rely on the text-books? Not many teachers 
were observers, and not every teacher was able to 
illustrate. We need something which will enable 
the teacher to illustrate, and this must be very sim- 
ple. Scientific works were not always so written as 
that the teacher could grasp their truths. How 
then could the scholar grasp them? Can the Com- 
mon School teacher give a good object lesson from 
something he never saw before? ‘There was some- 
thing very utopian about this. There are some 
suggestions we cannot put to practice, or if we do 
we will make errors much worse than those in the 
periodicals spoken of. Object lessons is illustrated 
science ; but the teacher must have some authority 
to be governed by,—and if he does not understand 
such works as those of Agassiz and others, he must 
rely upon such as he can get. 

Prof. Allen said we undertake to teach too much. 
Better that the child learn nothing than that which 
is wrong. Ile knew a teacher who spent a week in 
ascertaining a fact in regard to a spider's web. Gen- 
tlemen are mistaken in supposing that teachers are 
going to teach everything by adopting the method 
of illustration. Let us teach what we know. 

Prof. Haldeman, said it was a great mistake to 
say, that men of science wrote obscurely; the con- 
trary was the fact. 

Mr. Woodruff—Although there may be errors 
taught in certain books, yet if this leads the child 
to think himself, it reaches the point. So far as we 
gois simply to excite in the mind of the child a 
love for the subject. To hatch chickens we must 
have eggs, even if some of them be addled; and 
falsehoods are perhaps few and far between in pro- 
portion to facts. The teacher that can take a worm 
or butterfly and awaken an interest in the minds of 
his pupils bas accomplished the object. 

Prof. Haldeman—So far as they go, school books 
should be correct. Why put anything doubtful ?— 
If ever so simple let it be true. There is no need 
of a little book on Natural Philosophy being incor- 
rect. 

Mr. Coburn, thought it a very pertinent question, 
how common school teachers are to discard those 
books. The time has not come when they are all 
scientific men. Many of them cannot have access 
to scientific works. It cannot be carried into prac- 
tice, as every good school teacher knows. They have 
not the time, nor the money to purchase books. It 
cannot now be done. What isthe best thing to do? 
There is no excuse for a book on mathematics being 
incorreet. Suppose a teacher tells the scholar that 
one kind of metal is soft and another hard; and he 
looks in the book and finds that it is not so, what 
difference does it make? It has put him to think- 
ing, and that is so much gained. No one would be 
more willing to be right than he, but still we must 
do the best thing we can. Suppose a teacher knew 
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that a certain eagle stole from the fish-hawk, and | 
did not know that he would get fish himself if he 
could not get them any other way, what harm does 
itdo? It puts the childto thinking; and if he sees 
an eagle he will watch him and see for himself.— 
Oliver Goldsmith’s description of Niagara Falls, 
leads us to x that he was not the only Euro- 
pean writer that has written about something he | 
did not know. The fact learned from history of a 
certain important lesson learned from a spider in a | 
barn, does not imply that a teacher should go and 
lie in the barn for several days, in order to make 
the same discovery. The assertion that nine-tenths 
of what we find in books is not true, struck him as 
being somewhat extravagant. ‘Teachers cannot be 
book makers. We must take things as they are, and | 
try to make them better. There is no other way. 


Prof. Haldeman explained, that his object in at- | 
tacking seme books, was to induce publishers to get | 
proper men to write books, and let us reap the 
benefit of the rivalry thus created. 


Mr. Brown said, in America we were inclined, 
like a certain aacient people, to run after some new 
thing ; and in regard to the system of object teach- | 
ing, we were likely to run it to a speedy conclusion. 
The great Pestalozzi was correct, so far as the phe- | 
losophy of teaching was concerned, that children 
get their first impressions through their senses.— 
rhrough sensation the child gets its knowledge of 
the external world; hence, say educational men in 
America, every thing must come through that chan- | 
nel. The scholar must not learn from memory, but 
through some other means. Nothing more paintul 
than to go into a public school and find little child- 
ren six or seven years of age, taught to analyze a 
flower, and give the technical names which they 
will forget next week. If we educate im that allo- 
pathic way, we must kill the patient shortly. The 
old system is right also. Had seen latterly more | 
ineffective teaching than ever made before. < Ife 
had known-teachers take a shell and give all that is 
of interest about it to a class, but in language far 
beyond their comprehension. Agassiz would take 
a leaf and in the plainest language talk to an insti- 
tute of educated persons, charming them with his 
intimate knowledge of nature. But because this is 
so, shall every teacher bring in. leaves to teach 
science to the classes? It is absurd; and the sys- 
tem of object teaching as now attempted to be 
forced upon us is charlatanism. It is American all 
over. We are large in the gristle, but not strong 
in the bone. We will harden iato something, after 
awhile. In the schools of Oswego, no text-books 
were used, objects alone being given ; he ad kuown 
a teacher there, to bring in flowers day after day, 
and in giving explanations to these little miuds 
culled for her, she had attempted to give them the 
same pabulum she herself had fed on. Like Dicken’s 
Gadgrind, it seemed as though the teacher was a | 
great cannon loaded to the muzzle with facts, te | 
shoet through those little creatures. It is charlatan- | 
ism, and the man who attempts to force such a sys- | 
tem on the American public, isa charlatan. Nature 
suggests the best methods, and is continually active 
in placing the objects in the way of her children, 
and the ehildren are always ready for it. Teachers 
should not attempt to teach all the sciences ia the 
commen school of three mouths term in the winter ; 
not that it cannot be dome by the “live Yankee” 
and “‘ wide-awake American; but would not advise 
you to do it. 


Mr. Ermentrout, as a general thing, approved of 
the old-fashioned method of teaching. Notso much | 


_eedes the action of the intellect. 


| tell him to look at a man or woman? 


| about the school-room as pleasant as possible. 


| acter. 


wedded to modern views as to suppose our fore- 
fathers knew pothing, and were to be regarded as 
an extinct race of animals. They believed in au- 
thority, submission to law and order—the great 
want of the present day. The child learns first, on 
the principle of authority. By an instinct God has 


‘implanted ia its nature, it reverences and leans 


upon its parents ; and it is only in the course of time 
it comes to a knowledge of external objects. Mor- 
alists tell us that prior to the time the child reaches 
a state of consciousness, it learns a great deal. The 
object-lesson system does not admit this. One gen- 
tleman tells us that definitions are forced on him 
which he does not understand. If we believe in au- 
thority, we must remember we learn a great many 
thins we knew nothing about. The old theory was, 
faith precedes the intellect in an act of submission 
to authority and revelation, which one does not and 
cannot understand, except as he comes up to the 
full maturity of faith. Faith in the teacher pre- 
The child learns 
on the authority of the teacher. One serious objec- 
tion to the object-lesson system is, that it advo- 
cates the understanding of a thing before the recep- 
tion of it. his is an error in religion and in the 
mental department. The child first learns in the 
way of authoritative subjection. It is not his busi- 
ness to ask the why and the wherefore—but humbly 
to receive what the teacher imparts. By means of 
object-lessons you cannot come to the principles of 
anything. They have to do with isvlated data, 
while the principle lies back of anything visible. 
By means of a visible object, an invisible thing can- 
not be impressed on the mind of the child. For ex- 
ample, what do we mean by the term, Manhood? 
What object will you show the child? Will you 
Will you 
take a plant to show the principle of vegetation? 
How then discover the principle of anything invisi- 
ble? Object-lessons can never be the foundation 
of a true science. We are told to make — 

y 
what power does man put himself to the study of 
anything? By an exercise of his will. Are we 
then to reverse the order, by making the study so 
interesting as to strew the pathway of science with 
flowers? Itis only as the will is forcibly bent to 
some point, that education acquires a proper char- 
I prefer the rule of our forefathers, who 
trained up their children on the prineiple that their 
wills must be whipped into what is right and good. 
By means of mere objects we can never attain a 
knowledge of the principle ef anything; they have 
simply to do with single, isolat:d facts, and can 
never be made the foundation of education. 

Mr. Harlan—The gentleman seenis to have great 
respect for authority. There is a certain book 
which says : “ With all thy gettings, get understand- 
ing.” He seems to teach the opposite. I should 
never, by his rule, have asked the meaning of defi- 
nitions, and would thus be taught in such a way 
that I cauld not get an understanding. Was 
taught to know the use of capitals at the end 


/of a sentence, without knowing where a sentence 


ends, or where it begins ; and the definition of ton- 


| ies, atenics and subtonics would have been made 
| much more intelligible by a slight exercise of the 
| teacher’s voice. 


Object-lessons are not a separate 
science, but only to make plain and clear what the 
definitions set forth. Bacon changed the whole 
course of study in modern science, by teaching to 


| draw all our laws of science from observed facts, 


and not to make the law, and then make the facts 
submit to it. That is the great achievement in 
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modern, science, and if I read right, has made sci- 
ence what it really is. 


| an instrumentality for good, but may be run into 
| the ground, like a great many other things. 


Would 


Mr. Ermentrout—I draw a distinction between | not teach blind obedience to, but respectfully to ex- 


certain periods ia the life of the child. 
ginning we should not teach a child te think, but to 
receive. I make a distinction between the different 
stages. 

Mr. Newpher—The gentleman seems to think, that 
all teaching sheuld be done by authority,—that our 
forefathers were correct, because they gave the child | 
only the words without any explanation. Why not 
collect a large number of objects and show facts | 
with reference to these, or illustrate natural laws ? | 
Why is it, that when we tell the child, that heat ex- | 
pands bodies, we do not show him the authority for | 
the same, instead of saying,—here, the beok says 
heat expands all bodies, and you have got to gulp it 
down. In order to give a child an idea of a horse, ac- 
cording to our forefathers, we must give a descrip- 
tion of it without any illustration whatever. We 
cannot, it is true, teach metaphysics by objeet less- 
ons. We intend only to illustrate those things which 
can thus be best grasped. The Great Teacher gave 
object lessons, and illustrated abstruse things by 
parables ; and it seems that he pursued the system 
with success. Wecan illustrate all the child is able 
to grasp, or all that he should know, by means of 
object lessons ; and what we cannot do beyond that, 
we ought not to attempt to do, looking down in hum- 
ble submission. 

Dr. Gerhard—The method has a great deal of truth 
in it, but as a system of teaching, it is undoubtedly 
fallacious; and the gentleman who last spoke be- 
fore recess, expressed the truth, when he said it 
would run its course. ‘There is a fallacy which un- 
derlies the system,—namely, that objects teach the 
mind through the senses. It is undoubtedly true, 
that sensation is the first condition of mental de- 
velopment; but it is not the source, it is only the 
condition; and #f there be no sensation there can be 
no sudden development. If I cannot see, I cannot 
form a conception of visible objects; if I cannot 
hear, I cannot form a conception of audible objects, 
although I may be able to study the metaphysics of 
vision or accoustics. Remove a child from human 
society and surround it with natural objects, and its 
mind will never be developed. The mind is not 
reached by touch, vision, or sound, but by language, 
which presupposes articulate sound. Objects, as 
such, do not reach the mind. You have the object 
in the word, and the word is illustrated by the ob- 
ject. The authority of the teacher. undoubtedly 
prevails with the child. How will you illustrate, 
unless the child is willing to call the object by the 
name you give it, on your authority. You cannot 
take the first step in teaching, unless the child con- 
cede your authority as a teacher, and admit that 
what you are teaching is true and correct. The ex- 
treme to which the object lessons are carried will 
be felt hereafter. 

Mr. Calvin—The truth is not generally found in 
extreme views, but in a just medium, perhaps, be- 
tween extremes. The great duty of the teacher 
should be to develop the mind and teach the child 
to think. A little skepticism may perhaps be 
taught, in philosophy, if not in morals. Too much 
should not be taken on trust, though of that there 
is little danger in this age of the world. The bump 
of veneration is very poorly developed in Young 
America. To come down from effect to cause is 
the true Baconian system of philosophy. The true 
difference between a wise man and one not so wise, 
is, that one uses his senses. The system may be 





In the be- | amine the truths laid down by, our forefathers. 


Prof. Haldeman—The judgment must be culti- 
vated. Of a mere fool, you cannot make a wise 
man by sending him through all the Universities in 
creation. Mere learning, independent of common 
sense, is valueless. Observation and thought were 
valuable, but it required a great mind to deduce 
great truths from ordinary objects. 

Tvuespay Evenina. 

Address of Mr. Ingram, President of the Asso- 

ciation. [See page 78.] 


Address of Dr. Gerhard. Subject—‘ The Edu- 


| gation of the Moral Nature.” 


On motion, the thanks of the association were 
presented to the lecturer, and a copy of the lecture 
requested for publication. 

Some remarks made by Mr. Shoemaker, in regard 
to some boys leaving the Farm School, and enlisting 
without the consent of parents or guardians, not 
being considered within the province of the associa- 
tion, are not reported. 

Adjourned, 

Wepnespay Morninu. 

Prayer by Rev. J. S. Ermentrout. 

Report of Mr. Ermentrout, read: Subject— 
“Stages of Mental Growth.” [See page 81.] 

Discussion. Subject— The number of Miscellane- 
ous Studies.” 

Mr. Woodruff, was in favor of thoroughness in 
a few studies, as a habit of some importance, rather 
than that of overloading with different branches.— 
A few things well taught, better than a great many 
things poorly taught. Reading was not a branch 
of study, as generally taught in the public schools. 

Mr. Shoemaker—There is a great mistake made 
on this point, by the majority of our teachers. They 
treat reading and spelling as though they were not 
studies; and the consequence is, young men think 
that reading and spelling do well enough for little 
boys and girls, but they have got beyond that. If 
there is anything that requires and should receive 
study, it is the subject of reading and spelling. Such 
a thing as a perfect reader is scarcely to be found. 
A whole house were bathed in tears on hearing 
Booth the tragedian read the Lord’s Prayer. This 
shows what can be dene by study. Those who have 
been most successful, have devoted their attention 
and energies to one thing. Agassiz had devoted a 
whole lifetime to one single study. Would insist on 
reading and spelling as the very foundation. 

Mr. Ermentrout followed in some humorous re- 
marks in which he affected to prove by analogy 
drawn from natural objects, that three studies were 
sufficient at one time. 

Mr. Deans objected to the argument. The anal- 
ogies did not hold good. This is a question which 
cannot be determined by this Convention. It had 
too many conditions. If dealing with persons of 
maturity of thought, it would be better to limit it 
still further, and make it two, or even one. Per- 
sons have succeeded best in life who have given their 
attention to one study. But children must have 
variety. The question is limited to the age 
of the pupil, and, also, whether the studies 
are to be reviewed or not. ‘To limit the number of 
studies, we must consider all the conditions. It is 
impracticable to draw a line and say that every pupil 
shall pursue that number and no more. 

Mr. Sharp—We should consider the time some 
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pupils have to attend school. Some only attend | 


two or three months. It would be very wrong for 
these to take up a large number of studies. On 
the other hand, some attend from eight to ten 
months; they can take up more studies. Some 
spend the day in manual labor, and have but a short 
time for study. Some have better facilities for pre- 


} 


paring their lessons, ‘The differeace in the capacity | 
of pupils also must be taken into consideration, | 


and then give to every pupil only as much to do as he 
can do well. 
Mr. Shoemaker said much depended on determin- 


| writing come naterally, makes a mistake. 


ing the importance of what we undertake to do, and | 


the relative importance of studies. He did not 
consider reading everything, by any means. Such 
a thing as a master of anything is not often found. 
If we have a study of little importance, very little 
time is necessary. The capacity of the pupil is an 
important matter, and the importance of the studies 
a very important matter. 


| others, who have analyzed carefull 


We have no such thing as the teaching of 
reading. 

Teachers divide themselves into two classes, em- 
pyrics and philosophers. Empyricism gives the 
rule which Dr. Whately, in his Rhetoric, gives. He 
says, “pay no studied attention to the voice, ges- 
tures, or tones, or if so, you will become a mechan- 
ical rather than a polished speaker.” That is em- 
pyrical ; and the man who declared that reading and 
If you 
could read naturally, then the rule would be a good 
one. 

The golden rule of reading, just as the golden 
rule of painting, is to paint naturally. Yet, when a 
teacher says to his pupil, “read this naturally,” he 
is asking him to do what he cannot do. 

The second class is represented by Dr. Rush and 
the spoken 
voice, tone etc., and have given the charts and 


| bearings—in other words, consulted nature, and 


Prof. Allen thought we had made too many di- | 
| those principles as so much dry, detached, fossilif- 


visions of study by the books. He would take the 


mathematical studies as a whole, and call it one | 


stady. If we make spelling a study, etymology a 
study, and grammar a study, then we have three 
studies instead of one. 


All those things that come | 


in naturally should be included in one stady. We | 
should grade the studies by the capacities of the | 
child, the importance of the studies, and the time to | 


give explanations. 

Mr. Sypher would class the studies under three 
heads: Literature, Philosophy, and Mathematics ; 
and without any further addition would affirm that 
three studies are sufficient. This was customary 
in the Universities of the old world. It is only the 


} 
| 


tenth rate institutions in this country that require a , 


long list of studies. 


The school is not the place to | 


make professors or masters; it is only the place to | 


acquire the foundation of a liberal education. 
find in the common schools of Pennsylvania as many 
as ten or fifteen studies on the curriculum at one 
time. If men find it necessary to confine their en- 
ergies to a single point in order to succeed, how 
much more necessary for a child to be thoroughly 
instructed in each study? No study once mastered 
required a review in the school. Itis only when 


ten or fifteen studies are crammed down the throat | 


We} 


of the pupil, that reviews are needed. Studying | 


Grammar and all other studies, when in Greek and 
Latin, is nonsense. You cannot perform a single 
operation in Geometry without involviug the whole 
of Arithmetic. Why, then, ge over those studies 
without learning them thoroughly? 

An Address was then delivered by 4/7. Brown, on 
the subject of Reading. 


He remarked that the sub- | 


ject was pursued mechanically in most of our schools | 
—the scholar going over the lesson, from the com- | 


mencement to the end as he happeus to read, the 
teacher doing little beside looking out for small 
mistakes, etc. 
to be considered— 


written down the principles. A man who will take 
erous matter, and teach in a dry manner, will make 
dry readers. There can be no reading unless the 
teacher apprehends nature’s mode and method, and 
hence Dr. Whateley’s advice is empyrical. 

To teach Reading, we must find the underlying 
facts, and then give the true utterance. Inflections 
are pature’s method of emphasis. This is illustra- 
ted by marking the difference between two men ar- 
guing a question, and the conversation of a group 
of little schoel-girls. John B. Gough was cited as 
one of nature’s own speakers. His inflections would 
all be given by Mr. Russel, m the living voice. 
He simply spoke as he felt. He had consulted na- 
er and given the same result that men of science 

ad, 

If we would teach Reading, we must first find its 
underlying principles, and then the task is easy. 
All children read at first artificially. In a great 
many cases we teach reading wrong from the first. 
Arbitrary signs are given and the scholar in en- 
deavoring to secure them acquires an unnatural tone 
of voice. When you say, read naturally,—if you 
say it truthfully you are giving the golden rule of 
reading. Be sure that you know what underlies it. 
Be sure you understand what you teach. No read- 
ing book deserves the name of Reader that has not 
pieces cultivating the emotional nature. Scientific 
matter will be passed by, while in reading Warren’s 
address, every boy wants to read it right, and “ stand 


| where the ground is his own.” 


Some ten minutes were then oceupied by Mr. 
Brown in reading and giving instructions: after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

Wepnespay AFTERNOON. 
-On motion, Resolved, To meet at 8 o'clock, to- 


| morrow morning, and adjourn at 10, in order to give 
| members an opportunity to observe the rational 


In Reading, two things are always | 


lst. We must give expression to the thought of | 


the author. Words are signs of ideas. Sentences, 
paragrapbs and selections contain thought. The 
idea must be to present that thought to the minds 


of those listening; and the best reader is the one | 


who ean present that thought the best. 
2d. The artistic part of reading where it reaches 


day of fast and prayer. 

The writer of the report on “ Object Lessons” not 
being preseat, the subject was discussed till the 
hour of adjournment. 

Mr. Allen said: Objeet Lessons or Illustrated 
Science as a suggester of thought was used in the 
family, and everywhere except in the scho ', where 


| we attempt te teach by the book. Very few teachers 


into the fine arts, painting, sculpture, etc., being , 


the expression of sentiment, feeling, passion ; and 
the person who can best express his thought and 
nicely give the shades of sentiment and feeling, is 
the best reader or speaker. 


know how to teach by the object method. One work 
contains almost all that has been said on the subject. 

Mr. Wickersham—Object Lessons cannot be de- 
fined any better than by saying they are lessons 
upon objects. If we understand the laws of mind, 
we will find that it commences to develop itself 





! 


| 
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through the medium of the senses and the powers | attention to the subject, simply because, since it has 
of perception, and if that is so, then we must begin | been brought prominently before our American edu- 
by objects. On the other hand if we examine nature, | cators, I have been interested in colleges. Objects 
we find an adaptation between the mind in its early are simply text-books, written by Infinite Wisdom 
development and the objects that surround us, In- | and therefore preferable to any book written by 
struction must commence by means of objects.— | human fingers. They are not materializing, provided 
Does not agree with the gentlemen who spoke this the teacher understands the object and knows how 
morning on the order of developement of the faculties, | to teach from it. The Divine Attributes, the Eternal 
but would rather think, that with the senses every | power and God-head of the Almighty are made in- 
faculty of the mind is aroused. If the child touches | telligible through the medium of creation. There 
a hot stove and burns his hand, he shrinks from | is nothing more divine than the clod of earth on 





rennin 








Ba hPa sin SOE TON aan a ee a re 





touching it again. Every one of the intellectual 
faculties is engaged in this one simple act. Hence, 
all the powers of the mind are developed simultane- 
ously. But if the gentlemen means that there is an 
order in the activity of the faculties, that at one 
time the preception is more active than the memory, 
then he entirely agreed with him. He believed that 
in the first act a child does, the mental faculties cre 
all exerted. He was a strong advocate of Object 
Lesson teaching, so far as it relates to primary in- 
struction. If we want to develope the powers of 
the mind, we must commence with objects. 
Perhaps these lessons are misnamed. 
call them the elements of knowledge instead of Ob- 
ject Lessons, or intuitive exercises of the mind by 
direct perception. 


| which we stand. Every atom bears witness to all 
| the attributes of the Creator. 
| power to speak an atom into being and every atom 
| shows infinite love. They are full of divine thought, 
| and the perfect teacher will teach them, and unfold 
| to the child the thoughts of God, and this is devel- 
| oped in that very object. All our scientific thoughts 
| come to us through the divine mind,—through the 
| divine word pictured in outward nature. The heavens 
| are only the pictured representation of God’s word. 
| In every atom of matter there is a voice, ever un- 
| heeded ; never understood. 
I would | which the system of object teaching may run. 

| Tread once a little book cailed “ First Lessons in 


It requires Infinite 


There are errors into 


, ns , . : -'9 
| Geometry,” given simply as a guide to teachers. I 


The little child learns the ele-| have found that book in some schools where they 


ments of all the sciences from the most common ob- | were making the children commit it to memory. In 
jects around him. Out of this experience grew all | the same way Dr. Gray’s book on how plants grow. 


the sciences. Upon this basis is founded the super- 
structure of all sciences. The greatest danger is, 
that this leads to a kind of materialism in education, 
and indeed | think our educational systems are tend- 
ing in this way. Educators are beginning to think 
there is nothing but objects in the world. Just as 


soon as a child can dispense with objects, it should | 


dispense with them. Educators should think and 
remember, that there is something behind matter 
that is greater than matter,—something behind these 
material things. An idea is greater than a thing. 
Prof. Thompson said, nature dictated just such 
a course of training as objects present. ‘Ihe little 
infaat comes into the world with all its faculties in 
embryo. It soon begins to handle and survey ob- 
jects, and to investigate their properties and quali- 
ties. By and by, it learns the names of objects and 
of their qual.ties. It goes through a series of object 
lessons, before it has learned to talk. Thus nature 
dictates to us the course of education with little 
children. But the art of printing introduced books, 
and the schools were instituted,—anybody that knew 
a, b, c, could teach from the books, and everybody 
has been teaching from the book, till we have gone 
to the opposite extreme of mechanism, and it is high 
time to get back to teaehing the child to think, to 
find at last a medium for developing the whole man, 
mentally, morally and physically. He referred briefly 
to the method pursued in the schools, and then said, 
is it to be wondered at, that the little one grows 
tired, and seeks some other object of amusement ? 
He goes on the same way through the higher studies, 
committing to memory and reciting. 


up objects, teaching instructively, beginning to gen- 
eralize amongst the first things. Every faculty is 
susceptible of development at once. Take these 
objects and classify them at once. The child is pre- 
pared fur them. Propose among the very first 
lessons, certain qualities in objects. Let us do away 
with that formalism that banishes thought and gives 
us instead mere word, word, word—the letter killing 
when the spirit should make alive. 

Dr. Hill, by request, said: I have paid but little 


It is time we | 
would come back to common sense, and take 


| I have seen that book in the hands of an incompe- 
| tent teacher, and the children forced to commit it 
|to memory. Such teachers would not only abuse 

text books in that way, but the very object of text 
| books would be defeated. Even teachers from Os- 
wego training schools have fallen into that error. 
It is as mach a matter of formalism 4s that of the 
text books. They did not learn to interrogate what 
truth is. They knew what questions would be 
asked of them, and only those. Teachers should 
get the children to bring in as many objects as they 
could, and bring in anything they see—stones, 
weeds, insects—encourage them to fetch in all sorts 
of things, and ask them all sorts of questions. Set 
them to drawing, copying leaves on the slate, 
Teach them in that way to observe all manner of 
objects by the road side. Take the young students 
out to walk in the woods, point out the various ob- 
jects in the landscape. Give them some lessons in 
history, with some idea of modern history, endeavor 
to lift up their ideas to the conception of mountains 
and other satural objects. 

One other mistake is that of underrating number 
and form, and overrating the other qualities of mat- 
ter ; there is no one property of matter that has sug- 
gested such infinite variety of thought for the hu- 
man mind, as the shape and number of objects. 

Mr. Wickersham said: I never supposed there 
was danger in the study of objects. 1 wish to say 
that I do not think there is any such danger, J 
only wish to say there are those who seem to think 
there are nothing but objects. I think there are 
principles in the human mind that are eternal and 
fixed, that cannot be derived from the study of sei- 
ence. I fear that our edecators are materializing 
education. I look upon the world as being the ex- 
pression of the thought of God himself; that it 
should be studied with humility ; but I would have 
edueators not forget that there is something behind 
this matter, truths immutable, self-evident and uni- 
versal. 

Prof. Haldeman said objects could not be the 
basis of abstract things. All the knowledge we get 
comes through the senses. The instincts do not 
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come through the senses. A bird builds its nest in | had saved that portion of the army from complete 


a certain way, by instinct, and not by reason. Rea- 
son cannot be adapted to many different objects at 
once. 
objects, it would be a better literature. 
ican mind, 1 am sorry to say, is superficial. We 
are too ready to embrace new religions and charla- 
tanism. This is the country for such things. He 
referred to some of our own magazines to show 
that the most pretentious articles were often a mass 
of nonsense, and also to a well known and very pop- 
ular poem, to prove that we had Cockney poets in 
this country. 

Dr: Hill said, this fault was not entirely confined 
to America. 
on Familiar Science, he had found used as a text- 
book in Antioch College. One half of the answers 
were glaringly incorrect, and some of them the 
greatest specimens of absurdity he ever saw. 

Prof. Haldeman said, that book, after being re- 
vised contained the following questions. How does 
a fish get from the top of the water to the bottom? 
Answer—It has an air bladder which when exhausted 
causes it to sink. 
to the top? Answer—The air bladder when filled 
gives it buoyancy. (Laughter.) 

Wepnespay Evenrna. 

Messrs. Sypher, Allen, Woodruff, Rowe and Kerr, 
were appointed a committee to recommend a place 
for holding the next annual meeting. 

Lecture by Dr. Jill, of Harvard University.— | 
Subject—“ The Necessities of True Order wn 
Studies.” 

Prof. Wickersham, moved a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Hill for his valuable lecture, and his presence 
amongst us. He said that Pennsylvania feels kindly 
towards Massachusetts, and this feeling will not be 
diminished by such visits. 

Prof. Thompson, said, we have good ground of | 
hope for reform in our Common Schools, when we 
see gentlemen of talent descending from a high posi- 
tion,—no not descending ;—the lecturer will concur 
in the remark, that he is in his place, in taking by | 
the hand the primary schoel teacher. When will it | 
be that the Presidents of all the Colleges shall feel 
themselves honored in taking the same course ? 

Mr. Coburn, moved to amend the motion, by re- | 
questing a copy for publication, and also that the | 
vote be taken by rising. Agreed to. 

Messrs. Taylor, Thompson, Chubbuck, Harlan, 
Wickersham, Bates and Wyers, were appointed a 
committee on resolutions. 

An address was then delivered by Mr. Kerr, of | 
Be oe 

Adjourned. 





Tuurspay Mornine. 

Prayer by Mr. Coburn. 

Committee on place of meeting reported Mead- 
ville. Report accepted. 

Mr. Brown occupied some ten minutes in read- 
ing from Shakespeare. 

Col. Gee. F. McFarland, of McdAllisterville, 
read the report on “ The means to be made use of 
to induce pupils to aim at a high standard of In- 
tellectual Culture.” [See page 85.| 

Prof. Allen, moved a vote of thanks to the author 
of this report. 

Mr. Coburn referred briefly and feelingly to the 
fact, that Col. McFarland was, as all could see, now 
a cripple, from wounds received at Gettysburg, 
where his coolness and bravery in holding back a 
division of the enemy, greatly superior in numbers, 





How does it get from the bottom | 


If the present literature had been based on | 
The Amer- | 


annihilation. After Reynolds had fallen, and just 
at the time when our army was flying towards Gettys- 
burg, it being almost a route, he gave the order for 
his regiment to fall back, but held his place himself 


-and received the whole charge of some 30 or 40 


He referred to a certain popular work | 


rebels. For the three dreadful days of that battle 
he lay a prisoner with his wounds undressed, hear- 
ing from the rebels that they were driving us; and 
for six weeks afterwards, he lay at Gettysburg before 
being able to be moved; and now his wounds are 
far from being healed. ‘This report had been pre- 
pared amidst the duties of his position as clerk in 
the School Department,—taking care of himself and 
having in his family two sick children. 

Col. McFarland remarked, that be did not need 
any thanks. He had simply tried to do his duty, as 
he hoped that every one also would. 

Report received. 

A rambling discussion here followed in regard to 
the orthography and pronunciation of some words ; 


| participated in by Messrs. Haldeman, Coburn, Kerr 


and others, 
Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 

The committee on the best means of securing a 
large attendance of teachers at the State Associa- 
tion, presented a report, which after considerable 
discussion, was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Wyers, from the committee on resolutions 
presented the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were unanimously accepted. 

Wuereas: The interesting and profitable meet- 
ing of this association at Altoona, demands an ex- 
pression of our feelings and opinions, therefore,— 

Resolved, That we regard with satisfaction the 


| harmony of interest and purpose, among the repre- 
| sentatives of all the several grades of institutions, 


as manifested in this meeting. 
Resolved, That we cherish a deep sense of grati- 
tude towards Dr. Hill, President of Harvard Uni- 


| versity, for the interest he has manifested in our 


welfare in coming from a distant State to address 
us, that we view his exposition of the “order of 
studies” with admiration, and that we specially com- 
mend it to the teachers of our State. 

Resolved, That moral training based upon the 
principles of the christian religion should form a 


| part of the culture given in every school. 


Resolved, That the interests of education demand, 
that the principles which underlie the practice of 
instruction should be c#\-'wily studied, and that we 
urge upon the attention of teachers the importance 
of professional training. 

Resolved, That our hopes and our prayers shall 
be constant for the success of our government in 
suppressing rebellion ; that an unbounded debt of 
gratitude is due to our brethren in the field, who are 


| suffering and periling their lives for our protection ; 
| and that we deeply sympathize with the wounded, 


and with those who mourn the loss of dear friends. 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to the 
people of Altoona for their hospitality and co-opera- 
tion, to the trustees of the Methodist and of the 


| United Brethren churches, for the use of their places 
| of ea and to the officers of those railroa 
0 


com- 
panies who have made a reduction of fare to mem- 
bers attending this convention. 

Mr. Coburn explained the reason why more teach- 
ers were not in attendance the first day, and hoped 
that the attending members would net be discour- 
aged hereafter, if there was not a full turn out on 


| the first day. 
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Mr. Jack, read @ letter from Dr. Burrowes in re- 
gard to the Teachers’ Cannon. 

Dr. Taylor, from the committee to prepare a his- 
tory of the association made a report, which was 
accepted, and the committee continued. 

Orricers E:ectep yor THE cominc YEAR. 

President.—F. A. Allen, of Tioga county. 

Vice “ §8. P. Bates, of Crawford county. 

« «I. 8. Walthour, of Allegheny county. 
W. H. Parker, of Phil’a county. 
J. H. Shoemaker, of Franklin county. 

Rec. Sec’y.—Ool. G. F. McFarland, of Juniata co. 

a “ 8. Z. Sharp, of Mifflin county. 

Cor. * 

Treasurer—Amos Row, of Indiana county. 

Messrs. Wickersham, Allen, and Kerr, were ap- 
pointed to nominate an Executive Committee. 

Essay by Miss Fannie M. Haley, of Lancaster. 
Subject—“ Personal Habits of Teachers.” 

On motion of Mr. Sypher, the report of Mr. Mc- 
Farland was made the subject for discussion this 
evening. Adjourned. 


“ “ 


“ “ 





Tuurspay Evenina. 


Mr. Alien offered a resolution to the effect that 
the best method of securing the object set forth in 
the Report of Col. McFarland, was by offering re- 
wards and prizes. 

Mr. Deans said the offering of prizes would in 
the end defeat the a aimed at. It may be well 
occasionally to stimulate in this way; but our expe- 
rience is that it has produced an unhealthy stimu- 
lus. We should appeal to higher motives in the 
mind of the child. Some of these were referred to 
in the able report. Among others, the example of 
the teacher. One other means was home training 
and influence,—parental care and attention. Prizes 
should be the last means resorted to. The effort is 
made, not to benefit themselves, but to secure the 
reward. The higher principles are not appealed to, 
but merely a desire for gain, it may be for money— 
in the same way that we are offering bounties to 
soldiers. The soldier who merely goes for a bounty 
is not stimulated by the same motive as he who 
goes out from pure motives of patriotism, feeling 
that the honor of his country is at stake. Patriot- 
ism is the highest motive you can hold out. 

Mr. Thompson said he approved the report, but 
not the spirit of the resolution. There is an analo- 
gy between physical and intellectual culture. We 
train and feed the body, without having to pre- 
sent a reward to the child to induce it to eat its 
dianer. ‘The mind has its aliment, the body has 
its. The mind craves knowledge, as the body craves 
its natural food ; and if we need no rewards or pun- 
ishments in order that the body be fed, hew is it 
with the mind? Itis the fault of the system of 
teaching. Our ehildren ask for bread, and we give 
them stones. The little child that is fond of good 
eating will not be satisfied with chips. Its senses 
are awake, and itis continually anes uestions. 
There isa natural incentive to know on which 


should be encouraged, and would be by-live teach- 
ers. If we had such men in the schools as we had 
to talk with us last night, we would no re- 


wards in ary of our schools. 

Mr. Wyers said if any body of men would talk to 
us teachers about our inefficiency and shortcomings 
in the style of some of our members, we should 
leave our books behind us, shoulder the musket, 
arm ourselves cap-a-pte, and under the leadership 


of our worthy President, boldly advance upon the | 


R. M. Devitt, of Huntingdon county. ' 


slandering multitude. Our system is radically 
wrong ! fWe must begin de novo entirely!! He 
would like to know how we got the liberal educa 
tion we have, if all the systems were wrong. From 
the talent developed during our session, he thought 
we might take some consolation that our training 
has not been entirely negleeted. [lis friend pro- 
posed the motion simply to set the ball going. Of 
course he could not believe in appealing to the low- 
est passions in the human breast, to get our chil- 
dren to aim at the highest mental elevation. The 
resolution has led to one result, however; it has 
given us something to talk about and bore the au- 
dience with. 

Mr. Sypher said one of the first points which at- 
tracted tis attention in the report was th: 
pursued in many of our schools of presenting false 
inducements, holding up glittering prizes and high 
standards, such as becoming members of Congress, 
Senators, or Presidents, or becoming the wives of 
such characters. ‘This he conceived, with the author 
of the report, to be one of the greatest errors in our 
educational practice. That education is best, which 
best fits the pupils to fill the stations to which the 
}may be called. The first class mechanic is as muc 
aman, asthe statesman who guides the affairs of 
the nation over the mountains and valleys and dark 
defiles of history. Weare constantly pained by 
finding people out of place. He did not agree that 
the appetite of the mind is as keen as that of the 
body. The reverse is true. Men do not starve 





| 
| 


physically, while thousands are mentally starving 
because they refuse to take up the mental food set 
before them. Farmer’s sons and daughters should 
be educated to be farmers and farmers’ wives. The 
common schools should be schools f>r the industrial 
classes; and, if necessary, let there be professional 
schools for those who want to study professions. 


All should be taught that any vocation well filled 
is honorable, and he who will fill any station well 
has accomplished the object of his creation, and the 


world is better because he hag lived in it. 

Prof. Haldeman said every honorable induce- 
ment is proper, but it is all nonsense to tell people 
that pecause some other person has done so, you 
can aceomplish the same in every case. You can- 
not farnish a Hindoo with a great brain. There 
must be working people at all times. ‘The honor 
lies in doing well our part. ‘The object of the Far- 
mers’ High School of Pennsylvania, was to educate 
farmers’ sons and elevate their calling from a trade 
toa profession. One of the most /ecarned men in 
our country owned and worked afarm. [lis theory 
was that scientific men cultivated the mind too 
much and the body not enough. Therefore he did 
his own work in the summer, and in the winter 
studied, thus accomplishing ten times as much as 
in any other way. The great mass of mankind can- 
not come up to a certain level, Our intellects are 
just as varied as our bodies. We want but few 
great men comparatively, that is, men of great in- 
tellect. All cannot become eminent, but still the 
attempt to go higher is not thrown away. 

Dr. Gerhart said mind does need some stimu- 
lus. We eat instinctively, and the reward lies in 
the sense of gratification. The child will look at 
pictures and read little stories, from an impulse 
within, and if it have any taste for reading, it need 
not be urged. Severe labor is different, and to en- 
counter it we need a certain stimulus or reward. It 
is so in regard to physical labor. This requires an 
effort of the will. It is 80 mentally. We all suffer 





from mental indolence. Every literary man knows 
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the aversion to use the pen, and that the greatest 
difficulty sometimes is to write the first sentence.— 
The best reward is the will and encourage- 
ment of the teacher. The reward which comes 
from the living mind, oe directly to the living 
heart of the child; while severity and sharp words 
o to the quick and shrivel up the soul of the child. 
e standard of education should be raised, not by 
adding new studies, but, by an increased thorough- 
ness in every department. That standard has been 
sensibly raised within the last eight or ten years; 
and yet in regard to the primary branches we need 
a still higher standard; and that we will attain, as 
the teachers come forward and acquire a more com- 
plete culture. We cannot raise the standard in 
colleges, because we have not the right material to 
commence the work upon. It is a rare thing to meet 
with a senior class in a college, every member of 
which can spell the English language correctly. Let 
us teach less, and teach more thoroughly. Let us 
feel, that it is the living mind of the living teacher 
which lays hold of, unfolds, and developes the mind 
of the scholar, and that will tend to a higher quality 
of mental and moral culture. The sense of progress 
and the kindness of the human heart on the part of 
the teacher, will be stimulus enough to carry for- 
ward the children, step by step, in the course they 
have begun. ‘The child should look upon the teacher 


with them, and can regard with some degree of in- 
dulgence the little errors and short comings scarcely 
avoidable in their cases. By such a course you will 
have life and spirit and joy,—and they will delight 
in their onward course. 

Mr. McFarland explained that his report was 
not finished. He intended to refer to illustrations 
already given, and rejecting all material rewards to 
urge the correct recording of the doings and pro- 
gress of every pupil. This would have made the 
plan complete. 

Prof. Thompson said he was not disposed to de- 
preciate the efforts of teachers here, nor the efforts 
made within the last three years. He wanted to 
make of every farmers’ son a man, a full grown man, 
and of every farmers’ daughter a full grown woman, 
and then let them marry whomsoever they wish. 

Diseussion postponed. 

Committee to audit the Treasurer's account re- 
ported. Report accepted. Balance in favor of As- 
sociation, $3 29. 

Committee on Executive Committee reported 
Messrs. Wyers, Deans, Elliott, Douthett and Raub. 
Report adopted. 

Report of Executive Committee read and ac- 
cepted. 

Address by Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Adjourned finally. 





PRESIDENT INGRAM’S ADDRESS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Members of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania :— 
It gives me pleasure to meet you here this even- 
ing. I regret that I could not be present at the 
time assigued for the performance of this duty. A 
higher one required that I should remain at home, 
until I had voted in favor of the amendment to the 
Constitution, granting the right to vote to the sol- 
dier who is fighting under the star-spangled banner 
for «'! the inestimable blessings that, as a nation, 
we hold near and dear. 
Auuvugu again threatened with another rebel 
invasion, we have been permitted by a kind Provi- 


| with the disturbed state of Europe. 





dence to meet in this pleasant place, in peace, amid 
the noble mountains of our State. 

It becomes us as freemen, without distinction of 
party, to reaffirm our devotion to the Union; and 
to pledge ourselves to use all our influence as edu- 
cators in strengthening the right arm of the Gov- 
ernment, so that this wicked and causeless rebellion 
may soon be crushed; and that liberty and union 
may be preserved “one and inseparable” forever. 
It is our first great duty in a crisis like the present. 


At the West Chester meeting, the largest held in 
any part of the State, the President, Dr. Taylor, in 
his address, referred in eloquent terms to the happy 
and peaceful condition of our country, compared 
When listen- 
ing to that address, we did not anticipate that so 
soon error and zgnorance would plunge us as a na- 
tion into a bloody, fratricidal contest; that the 
tramp of armed soldiery, and the thunder of artil- 
tery would be heard so soon on our own fertile 

lains, in our own teeming valleys, and reverberat- 
ing among our own lofty mountains. 

But so itis. A struggle of three years has al- 
ready filled our land with widows and orphans. 
Their wailing can be heard everywhere, on every 
breeze. 

May we not hope, trusting in God, that when we 


t in, i in the midst of , with 
as a friend and companion, who enjoys their studies | a Oe Se ee oe ee 


“swords turned into pruning hooks,” and a nation 
rejoicing that it shall learn war no more. 

Nearly twelve years have passed since the organ- 
ization of this Association in the capital of the 
State, on Tuesday, December 28,1852. It is a great 
source of pleasure to me that as a teacher I was 
present at that organization, and took part in the 
proceedings. Dr. Burrowes, in speaking of the meet- 
ing, said: “ By the organization of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the mind of the common school 
system is at length excited into action, and it will 
soon infuse life and vigor into its inert matter. By 
mind we mean the teachers, by mafter the hitherto 
almost lifeless machinery of the School law.” Time 
has developed the truth of the above quotation. 
Since then we have enrolled very many of the ablest 
teachers of the State, and many warm and devoted 
friends of the cause of education. We may ’still 
continue to enlist the aid and sympathy of thous- 
ands, aye, of tens of thousands more, of the active 
and energetic teachers who have not as yet united 
with us. 

The influence of this Association has been felt in 
every part of the Commonwealth, upon the “inert 
matter” referred to. The “lifeless machinery” has 
been put into motion, and many important changes 
have taken place. Among these, perhaps, the en- 
grafting of the County Superintendency upon the 
law, has done more than anything else to infuse en- 
ergy into the system. So much hasbeen said in re- 
ference to this subject, that I shall not tire you with 
repetition. The time may soon come when a modi- 
fication of this feature,as has already been sug- 
gested, may prove desirable. District institutes, 
which are now required by authority of law, have 
been held throughout every county of the State. 
When teachers fully appreciate the importance of 
these meetings, and conduct them in the most prof- 
itable way, they cannot but exert a most salutary 
influence, more especially if the Distriet Library is 
an adjunct, as it should be. Normal Schools have 
also received the sanction of law. Several have 
been established, and are accomplishing a great 
deal for the improvement of teachers. May the 
time soon come, when there shall be one in each of 
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the twelve districts of the State, in a prosperous | 
condition. Although County Institutes have been 
held in so many counties, yet the law does not re- | 
quire that they shall be held. If this were so, with | 
slight aid from the State in the way of an appropri- 
ation to each county, their influence would be much 
greater. 
These are some of the agencies at work, resulting 
indirectly from this Association, and working to- | 
gether harmoniously for the benefit of the teachers 
and pupils of the State. The annual deliberations | 
of this organization may lead to happier and far | 
more important results, until Pennsylvania shall - 
stand first among her sister States, in the great | 
cause of popular education. 
Prof. Coburn, in his address at the Greensburg | 
meeting, after having referred to the origin of | 
teachers’ associations, asks : ‘‘ What is to be gained | 
by these annual teachers’ gatherings, this coming | 
together of teachers of all grades, from the primary | 
school, the graded school, the academy, the college, | 
the university ?” and at length answers the inquiry | 
ably and satisfactorily. Without attempting to fol- 
low his arguments, permit me to say briefly, that the 
social pleasures of these meetings, acquaintance with | 


| 


the leading educational men and women of the State, | 
the enduring friendships formed, relaxation of the | 
mind from the cares and anxieties of the school | 
room, the interchange of ideas and knowledge ac- 


uired, the happy influence that will go abroad over | 


Other ages, t is true, had their triumphs. One 
age gave to the world printing and gunpowder, 
another the telescope, and a third the steam engine. 
Long since Torricelli made the heavy mercury the 
prophet of the approaching storm, thus enabling 
“those who go down to sea in ships,” to prepare 
their oak leviathans to bid defiance to the storm- 
king. The compass needle has enabled the mariner 
to cease his attachment to the land, and to strike 
forth boldly upon the pathless solitudes of the sea. 
Jenner has furnished us a shield to ward the attacks 
of a most direfal and deadly foe. 


Daguerre has commanded the pencil of the sun, 
and made him not only king of day, but also king 
of painting. Linnaeus, roaming in the vegetable 
world, has spread before us the beauties of leaf and 
flower, and Lyell from the ancient rock has read for 
us the earth’s autobiograghy, and has exposed to 
our view the hiding place of her secret treasures. 


Science, in brief, enables man to lay hold of the 
resources of the Universe and to make them all sub- 
servient to his will, (or, as the negro more truth- 
fully than elegantly expressed it, “ man catehe horse 
and make him work; catche iron, make him work: 
catche smoke, make him work ; catche negro, make 
him work.”) 

But let me not be understood to wish to convey 
the impression, that the object of science is merely 
to enable man to acquire an abundance of that shin- 





the State, all combine to repay us fully for our at-| ing dust which fools admire and call a God, or to 
tendance. Let us then with renewed ardor, arouse | free him from the stern fiat, that “in the sweat of 
the teachers of the State more generally, until they | his brow he shall eat his bread.” If this were all, it 
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fully appreciate the importance of these meetings ; | 
and are convinced that it is associated effort alone 
that can accomplish the greatest amount of good for | 
themselves and for their fellow men; and that to | 
stand high as educators they must be willing to | 
make saerifices. | 
I trust that the suggestions and discussions of 
this meeting ef the Association may exert a great 
influence on the educational interests of the State. 
We expect to have with us the pioneer of the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania, the able 
and indefatigable Dr. Burrowes. The present worthy 
State Superintendent, with his life-long experience 
as an instructor of youth, is now here ;_ and many 
others,—active and energeticeducators. Why may 
not this meeting then in its results prove as bene- 
ficial and important as those that have preceded it? 
In conclusion, may our meeting be pleasant and 
harmonious; may we then return to our homes with 
our zeal re-awakened ; and be spared to meet again, 
a year hence, under happier auspices. 
I thank you kindly for the honor you have con- 
ferred on me; and in presiding, ask your generous 
indulgence. 





REPORT ON ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE. 

Science, in its most general signification, embraces 
all that man can know. It is that which, possessed 
in different degrees, marks the various gradations 
from savage to civilized life, and by which the we 
sent age is placed on such high vantage-ground,— 
enabled at once to grasp the treasures, both of the 
wealth and intellect of all preeeding time, and armed 
with them, to make in the future still greater acqui- 
sitions. 

The mind of man seems to be aroused. On every 
side is seen the strife of mind with mind, or of mind 
with matter; and every day adds new trophies to 
grace her triumphs, and to show the supremacy of 
mind over matter. 





would still justly claim our serious consideration, 
but beyond this rt has a higher aim—the elevation 
of our race. 

That our mothers, wives or sisters, by the aid of 
the sewing machine, ean in one hour perform the 
labor of ten without such aid, is a fact to be hailed 
with joy ; not because she (my mother) can thus do 
all her own sewing and have time left to make up 
night’s sable robe into underclothes for the man in 
the moon, but because she can thus secure so much 
time to devote to other pursuits, more in keeping 
with her character as an unfledged angel in an 
earthly home. 

We should rejoice, that by means of the horse hoe 
we can in a day perform in our cornfields the labor 
that would have required our grandfathers a week, 
not because we can thus cultivate the whole earth 
as a cornfield, (with a lot in the moon for potatoes,) 
but that with the leisure thus gained, we may rise 
above the prose of Johnny-cake and hominy, and 
gain some of the poetry of life in the shape of rasp- 
berry pie, strawberries and cream, and roses to twine 


| in the hair of those we love. 


Asa soarce of enjoyment to its possessor, science 
must not be overlooked. He who has learned to 
hold communion with nature through the teachings 
of science, can never be alone. 

The geologist, with a pebble from some of our 
western plains, or with a fragment of a boulder left 
there by the ice-floods of an unknown age, has, in 
contemplating them, a source of enjoyment from 
which the card table, the billiard room, or the 
theater, would call him in vain. 

But another motive to the acquisition of science 
may be considered. It is the hand maid ef religion; 
pre | to-day science and revelation present a front, 
against which error in vain makes its attacks.— 
When from nature we lift our eyes to nature’s Ged, 
we may with the psalmist well exelaim—‘ How 
manifold are thy works.” and with Newton we can 
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truly say, that we can but pick up the pebbles on | we shall begin with the alphabet, and give twenty- 
the shore, while the dark illimitable sea of truth | six letters for the first dose, to be repeated as often 


lies beyond us where Jehovah reigns supreme. 
But further. Were the masses interested in the 


pursuit of science, the advantages to science itself 
| letters and syllables ; but we do ask the teacher not 


would be almost incalculable. It is emphatically 


a work of aggregation to which every individual | 


should contribute his share. As it is, this work is 


left in the hands of the few, so that instead of ten | 
| thinking ¢dzot. 


thousand laborers we have but ten. So great is 


the loss to science from this want of laborers, that | 
I feel justified in saying, that if the phenomena of | 


nature which in a single year come under the ob- 
servation of the ignorant, could be present to the 
intelligent, the accession of facts would be greater 
than, as it now is, it has been for a century. 

Who can estimate the loss to history from the 
ignorance and superstition ofthe Spanish conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru? or of the Arab who burns the 
sculptured monument for lime ? 

If, then, such is science and its effects, it will 
without argument, be admitted that it should be ex- 


tended throughout the length and breadth of the | 


earth, its teachings penetrating alike the palace of 


| as possible, or whether we are to begin with the ele- 
mentary sounds, or by using words, and thus at 
once secure the prize without the usual detour of 


to do as is done in ten thousand instances,—pursue 
such a system in this part of the course as will trans- 
form the active, thinking child into a stupid, un- 


To secure this object he should, like the geome- 
trician, first introduce those things which will be of 
most use in the onward course of the child ; and, 


| without wishing to dictate, Geometry may be given 


as possessing few rivals to precedence. Take we 
this as our starting point, we may in connection 
with the regular spelling or reading lesson, present 
successively straight, crooked or broken, and curved 
lines, giving the object itself on the blackboard, and 


| telling its name as any other item of information 


would be given, and then obtaining from the child 


_ corresponding illustrations from the school-room, 


the noble and the cottage of the peasant, the.man- | 


sion of the rich and the humble dwelling of the 
poor. And how shall this be done? 
science be made accessible to all ? 


How shall | 
This is the im- | 


portant point, the one in which we, as teachers, are | 


particularly interested, for it matters little what its 
advantages are, if all cannot be permitted to par- 
take. 

I answer, that the first step in the right direction, 
on the part of the teacher, is a full appreciation of 
the fact, that all have a birth-right interest in science 
which he as a teacher is bound to aid in obtaining 
The second step is to realize, that it is the work 
of a life time, and that, hence, the work should be 
at once begun. 


its furniture, ete. 

Being thus able to distinguish the simple lines, 
their combinations, in the form of angles and circles, 
may be presented as shown, for instance, in the let- 
ters of the alphabet,—as capitals A and N, composed 
of three straight lines; M and W, of four ; O, a cir- 
cle; D, a straight line and a curve, ete. 

The roads, streets, fences, windows and buildings 


| will afford any desired fund of examples ; rectangles, 


squares and other figures may follow, books, black- 
boards, slates, windows, etc., furnishing the appro- 
priate examples. I’rom this point the transition to 
solids, and surfaees in all their varieties, of triangles, 


| quadrilaterals, cubes, pyramids, cones, &c., may be 


Finally, let the teacher use such | 


means as will impress, endelzbly, upon the youthful | 


mind the traths of science which he professes to 
teach. 


Let him compass sea and land, if need ‘be, | 


for aids to assist in giving to the child a clear idea | 


of that which is to be learned, and thus shall the 


teacher have, in truth, zllustrated science in his | 


school. It has already been stated, that the acqui- 
sition of science is the work of a life time; henee, 
assuredly, no time should be lost in making a be 
ginning. Not that text-books on science should be 
at once placed in the hands of the child, as, in the 
very natnre of the case, such a course would fail to 
secure the object in view, but that from the begin- 
ning there should be presented to the child, by the 
teacher, such simple facts as may be suited to its 
capacity ; and, at the risk of being charged with 
“riding a hobby,” I will say, that “ Object Lessons,” 
as I understand the subject, covers exactly the 
course which is to be pursued ; but I will add that 
we must be very careful not to ride our hobby to 
death. 

Hence, ir. our zeal to teach one branch of science, 
we must not forget that we wish to place in the 
child’s hand and to teach it to use those tools with 
which it may, independent of its teacher, acquire 
knowledge by its own exertions; and that to this 
end we wish, in the shortest time possible, to impart 
a thorough knowledge of the philosophic trio, Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic,—the first, that he 
may profit by the labors of others; the second, that 
he may secure from loss his own acquisitions; and 
the third, that he may be able to make such calcu- 
lations as may in his busiaess be involved. Howto 
do this I do not now propose to determine—whether 





made; and, if with this course we have combined 
drawing by the pupil, we will have laid a foundation 
broad and deep for a proficiency in a practical ge- 
ometry, attained in later years only by the most la 
borious and carcful application. 

We have spoken of drawing, yet do not under- 
stand me to wish to limit the child to the copying 
of lines, but let him draw from life. Present aslate, 
for instance, and from the object derive its like- 
ness, a rectangle. Call for a representation of a 
window, and a number of rectangles will be the result, 
From your Webster or Worcester you can have a 
lesson in the representation of solids, at all times 
aiming to make the hand obey the will without the 
aid of ruler or dividers, thus lifting the pupil above 
that system, the results of which are seen in the fin- 
eshed scholars yearly sent out from many of our la- 
dies’ seminaries, who can give you an excellent 
chalk or pencil copy of “ Views in Switzerland,” 
“ English Castles by Moonlight,” or “Scenes in the 
White Mountains,” but could not give you a passa- 
ble yiew ef their father’s mansion or their mother’s 
kitchen. 

But suppose we wish to take up Botany. One of 
my scholars, knowing my love of flowers, has 
brought me a boquet from which I select, say a rose. 
Of this the stem, the leaves, etc., can be success- 
ively presented. Here we cau combine arithmetic 
in the number of leaves, petals, etc., Geometry in 
their shape, and Color in the tints of the various 
parts. 

Should we wish to teach Geology, the planting of 
@ tree, the setting of a post, or the cellar of a build- 
ing will supply us with a starting point. The soil, 
the clay, the gravel, the rock, show us the strata, or 
layers. Of the classes of rocks, the Igneous can be 
shown in the bricks of our houses and the ashes 
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end cinders from our fires, while the varieties can 
be shown in the coal, sandstone, limestone, slates, 
&c. which if not oe accessible to all, can 
readily be made so, for which a very good plan is 
given in a number of the “ Educator.” 

In Natural Philosophy, in its several departments, 
the items are so numerous, and the materials of illus- 
tration so abundant, that I shall not attempt to 
present them. 

Thus we might go through the whole field of the 
sciences, showing, that to the live teacher “ Illus- 
trated Science” in our schools, need not be a vision- 
ary scheme,—a chimera of an enthusiasts brain, but 
@ true living, acting, tangible reality. 

Some one may ask, however, would you have no 
text-books? I answer, “ use them if you will,” but 
far better make your own text-books. Have your 
plans well digested, pursue your course in a syste- 
matic manner, and when your pupils are sufficiently 
advanced, let them record the items presented, bet- 
ter, if possible in the brain, but otherwise for the 
advantage of reference, in a manuscript, and you 
will thus have a work of your own which will have 
the merit of containing nothing but what you want. 
And it mnst be remembered, also, that in our com- 
mon schools we do not wish speculative theories, 
but fixed principles—not to rear an elegant super- 
structure, but to lay such a foundation that the 
pupil can for himself erect his building, thus enabl- 
ing him to approximate that Almighty Power who 
laid the foundations of the earth and spread the 
heavens as a curtain, and in whom is every perfec- 
tion of knowledge. J. F. McKars. 





REPORT ON THE STAGES OF MENTAL GROWTH. 


1. The human soul unfolds itself as Reason and 
Will. The former alone constitutes the matter of 
our present discussion. The committee that as- 
signed the subject terms it “ The Natural Order of 
Mental Development.” We prefer to call it the 


2. A proper idea of growth is essential to the 
right understanding of our theme. Its chief char- 
acteristic may be thus expressed: any thing that 
now zs in a state of perfection, once was in germ, or 
in possibility. Did we not know that the caterpil- 
lar, chrysalis and fly were simply different phases of 
the same animal, we would be inclined to consider 
them as three distinct species. |The body of an 
adult man was once compressed into a bingle living 
unit out of which it grew. 

Growth, therefore, implies :—(a) a principle of 
life that works forth into a form correspondent to 
its pecnliar type ; (>) a gradual evolution into nicely 
adjusted parts that are distinct and yet nothing 
more than manifestations of this principle ; (c) a pe- 
riod of full bloom, or a state of perfection. 

3. The soul imitates the rule of the body, which, | 


Stages of Mental Growth. | 








If we look at the various parts of a tree, its trunk, 
its branches, its leaves, its fruit, we are inclined to 
view it as made up of so many various vital forees 
or organs, whereas nothing is more clear than that 
these are simply manifestations of a single plastic 
power. The rich, ripe fruit, for instance, is the 
perfection of the first thick, colorless leaves which 
sprout near the ground. As the trunk grows, these 
become refined into others more beautifully and 
regularly formed, and gradually cluster into a bud 
which expands into frut. Thus the formative power 
we first notice in the root, works ir the leaves, and 
finally appears as blossom and fruit. Though all 
these parts grow forth from one common power, 
and are manifestions of it, they yet differ really and 
truly as to the peculiar functions they separately 
discharge. The tree in full growth contains noth- 
ing but what it had when all its parts were infolded 
in the seed. It exists otherwise, indeed, as devel- 
oped, but it retains its original type of life. It is 
now, tn reality, what it was in posszbelety. Changed 
in form, it is unchanged in substance. Though now 
exhibited under different aspects, it is the same in 
them all. 

5. The soul is a simple, identical activity which 
has in it at first, in a latent state, all it ever be- 
comes when fully developed. What we call facul- 
ties is merely the growing forth of this energy ;— 
nothing but its representations, or forms, or organs. 
In it, matured, there is nothing but obtained in it 
germinally, when yet slumbering im the unconscious 
babe. These faculties, though representative of the 
unity of the soul, are yet distinct and different, in 
so far as they discharge distinct and different offi- 
ces which all tend to the same final end—the com- 
plete development of mind. In the order of ap- 
pearance, indeed, they are successive, yet are they 
not so far apart that one of them begins, continues, 
aud perfects its operations before another emerges 
from its hiding-place. They co-exist ; all of them 
more or less developed, some just in the bud, others 
in blossom, and others again, perhaps, in fruit. So 
strenuously does nature insist on unity of growth 
and of act, even when its diversities appear most 
contradictory and puzzling, that they at times seem 
to slide so imperceptibly into one another that it 
becomes almost impossible to draw between them 
any accurate line of demarcation. Nature furnishes 
us with a beautiful illustration of this relationship. 
The sun emits a ray of white light, which diverging 
from a prism, is divided into seven colors, that, by 
means of another prism, can be recomposed into 
the original white. These are palpably distinct, 
though they emanate from a common source. Yet 
it is extremely difficult for the sharpest eye to dis- 
cern the boundary of the different colors. The red 
shades off by insensible gradations into orange, the 
orange into yellow, the yellow into green, the green 


though in the process of time it unfolds its several | into a pure indigo, and the indigo into a violet. 


members, remains true to its original nature. In | 
the way of accommodation to human infirmity, we 
divide it into powers and faculties, but we would 
commit a great mistake were we to suppose these 
to be absolutely separate and independent existen- 
ces, which disdained a common bond of oneness 
and sprang from different sources. It should never 
be forgotten that it is the whole soul that remem- 
bers, that understands, wills, imagines. Addison 
justly observes: what we call faculties are only the 
different ways or modes in which the soul can exert 


herself. 
4, As this idea of unity in diversity is fundamen- 





tal, it is proper to clarify it by an illustration. 


6. The first developments of the plant are the 
root and rude leaves; the first development of the 
soul is sensation, which is followed by attention. 
Conception, fancy, imagination and memory, ma 
be considered the blossoms of the tree of knowl- 
edge, while pure thinking, under the form of under- 
standing, judgment, reason and will, is the ripe 
fruit. 

7. We now proceed to a brief description of the 
so-called faculties into which and through which the 
intellectual soul grows from the first stages of its 
existence, onward to its most matured development. 


A.—The soal acted upon by the World of Sense. 
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B.—The soul as self-active upon the materials 
furnished it by the World of Sense. 

O.—The soul as being ztself both the Subject act- 
mg and the Object acted upon, apart from symbols, 
images, or sensuous representations. 

A.—THE SOUL AS ACTED UPON. 
8. Mind exists for along time in a state of un- 


consciousness. Its first activity is Meeleng, which 
is thinking im possibility, and beeomes real thinking 
in fact, by a development caused by external excite- 
ments, 


9. The limitation of this indistinct, unintelligent | 


Feeling, by the action upon it of an external object, 
is called Sensation. According to Webster, it is 
“‘an impression made upon the mind through the 
medium of the senses.” Hamilton defines it “a 
special mode of feeling.” 

10. In the earliest period of life, Sensation is 
apart from any reflex act, and entirely separate 
from judgment. The eye of the child is ever in mo- 
‘tion, but not fixed: the ear takes in sounds, but it 
perceives no distinctions. It distinguishes not be- 
tween an impression and its conients, nor between 
these and the object that occasioned them. When, 
in the year 1727, Dr. Cheselden, an eminent London 
surgeon, removed cataracts from the eyes of a boy 
born blind, the lad supposed that whatever he saw, 
was net without but within his eyes; and it was 
only in the course of time that he acquired am idea 
of distance and of separation. 

1l. The idea of the existence, or possibility of an 
external objeet does not enter the idea of a sensa- 
tion as purely subjective. The child feels but does 
not think ; has impressions, but does not combine 
them. Every thing succeeds in it as a series of ne- 
cessary, isolated phenomena, which indicate noth- 
ing, lead to nothing, and are nothing but affections 
of aparticular being who does not comprehend 
them, ner render to himself am account of them. 

12. ‘Operated upen and excited by the material 
world, the soul, without an exercise of the will, 
which is as ~s asleep and without any conscious- 
ness of itself, by an irresistible, automatic act, 
moves within itself, not toward an external object, 
but toward its own feelings, and thus prepares the 
way for the reign of order, and for the coming forth 
of judgment. This activity is called envoluntary 
attention, which is the germ of that higher atten- 
tion we know as an act determined by free, deliber- 
ate volition. 


B.—?THE SOUL AS SELF-ACTIVE. 

13. The soul now blossoms into a knowledge of 
an external object, as something on the outside of 
itself and as different from itself. This is termed 
intellectual perception. 

14. We now see that external objects, so far 
from being merely internal phenomena of our na- 
ture, are, in and by themselves, fixed facts. Pyrrho 
took good care to get out of the way of a stone that 
was thrown at him, without stopping to examine 
whether it was a real stone, or only the appearance 
of one. To the bystanders who laughed at this 
years contradiction of his absurd spiritualism, 

@ replied, “It is hard entirely to throw off mature.” 
Hume, who denied with Berkely the existence of 
bodies, confesses: “1 dine, I play at backgammon, 
and am happy with my friends; and when I would 
return to these speculations, they appear so cold 
and ridiculeus that I cannot continue them. Here, 
then, I find myself absolutely determined to live, 
and talk, and act, like other people, in the common 
affairs of hife.” 

‘15. Bat the mere knowledge that there is an ex- 


ternal object—and this is all we gain by perception 
—does not answer the purposes of nature, which re- 
quires the intimate union of the understanding with 
the thing known. That which is on the outside of 
/us must become part and parcel of our inner life. 
It is plain that the objects themselves of the mate- 
rial universe cannot be transferred within us. The 
soul, in its struggles to grow up to the fulness of its 
stature, surmounts this difficulty. It puts forth its 
| energy, and takes into itself the emages of objects 
as they successively peel off from them. Thus, for 
example, the tree as object, is the same as its im- 
age, this excepted, that, in the former state, it ex- 
iste as an outward reality, and in the latter, as an 
inward idea. This faculty we call conception. 

All our knowledge, then, is by representation, 
without which it would be inconceivable. 

16. Just at this point, however, we encounter one 
of the most difficult problems in mental science. 
Whenee this intellectual representation, and how 

do we know that the image, or idea corresponds to 
its object and is a correct counterpart of 1? This 
reminds us of old Democritus, who held that the 
images of things—simulacra reram—are like pelli- 
cles continually flymg off from objects, and that 
these material likenesses, diffusing themselves ev- 
erywhere in the air, are propagated to the percep- 
tive organs. In the words of Lucretius :-— 
Quae, quasi membranae, summo de cortice rerum, 
Direptae, volitant ultro citreque per auras. * 

17. More satisfactory, beeause more reasonable 
and Christian, is the opinion that unto the under- 
standing of man created in the Divine image is com- 
municated, not indeed the infinite light which exists 
in God himself, but a semblance of it. In the blaze 
of this light, objects shine upon the eyes of our 
mind, either because they communicate with it by 
means unknown to us, or because the representa- 
| tion is given to us directly by God, in the presence 

of objects. And as an infinitely perfect God can- 
not take pleasure in deceiving his creatures, the 
, conformity of the representation to the thing repre- 
| sented, results from the Divine veracity. 
As in the art of daguerreotype, under the action 
| of natural light, there is fixed on the sheet placed 
| in the camera obscura, a correct image of the hu- 
| man face, so onthe human mind, through the fac- 
ulty of conception, in the presence of supernatural 
light, is imprinted a correct image or idea of any 
given external object. 
| 18. But objects may pass away and no longer ex- 
| ist in the form they had when first they impressed 
| the senses. The eagle may be brought down by the 
_rifle’s unerring aim, trees no longer display their 
|leafy bowers, nor rivers follow their majestic 
| course, nor torrents dash on in their impetuous ca- 
| reer, nor the proud cascade leap from its lofty 
rocks and exhibit its changing hues and foaming 
waves, nor eddies waltz round in gurgling pools. 
Have, then, the images we formed of these things 
also vanished? Nothing isever lost. Material ob- 
jects, indeed, may lose their present shape, but they 
are refined and sublimated in the images of Concep- 
tion. These may drop out of Consciousness, deep 
down in the dormitories of our being and be there 
for years as though they werenot; but, at the sum- 
mons of the soul, they come forth in their several 
erders, assume their proper positions, and do their 
part in the combat of thought. 

‘* Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled, 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still’’— 


* See Hamilton’s Metaphysics—Bowen p. 285. 
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So the mind will always retain, in some form, what 
once affected it. 

The power which resurrects, as it were, what 
seemed to be dead, is called by some the Repro- 
ductive Faculty. We prefer, as we were taught at 
school, to term it Fancy. 

19, Thus far the soul has been chiefly active in 
acquiring images and single reflections. It has not 
yet formed any combinations, without which knowl- 
edge is barren and empty. The activity which mod- 
ifies and unites the images of fancy, and makes 
them vehicles of ideas and feelings, is designated by 
some the Representative Faculty, by others, Jmag- 
mation. 

20. A few examples will help us on to a right un- 
derstanding of this. A man has the idea of cun- 
ning. Imagination places this thought in the image 
of the fox, which thus becomes its symbol. So, too, 
a lion may be used to Paprenens strength ; an invert- 
ed torch, death; while the glittering cross reminds 
luckless mortals of the Crucified One ; and the bells 
of the church-steeple, as they send forth a laughing, 
fall-swung sort of a peal, tell them it is Sunday ; or 
by a solemn knell, summon idle people to look at a 

assing funeral. The Christian priest teaches that, 
in what concerns the knowledge of heavenly things, 
man, left to himself, is dead and insensate. Imagi- 
nation brings before you the statue of Memnon, 
made of marble, its face turned teward the rising 
sun, which only became musical when its rays fell 
upon it. To picture forth innocence and purity in 
bondage, but rescued by holiness, Spencer gives us 
a “lovely ladie” on a “lowly ass more white than 
snow,” a black stole over her veil, and with her a 
milk-white lamb, while beside her rides a gentle 
knight, on his breast a “ bloodie cross,” the dear re- 
membrancer of his dying Lord. Virgil embodied 
his reflections on guilty love in the character of Di- 
do; Racine, jealousy in that of Phedra; and Ho- 
mer, connubial fidelity in that of Penelope. The 
French .expressed their martial enthusiasm in the 
Marseilles hymn; Mozart transfused the Requiem 
with his own melancholy, and the church enlivened 
the Te Denm laudamus and the Gloria in Excelsis 
with her sentiments of joy and thanksgiving. 


21. But imagination has not yet exhausted its 
productive power. By means of it the soul, con- 
scious of its inherent worth and desirous of giving 
a local habitation and a name to its conceptions, 
creates speech. 

It would be just as absurd to say that man in- 
vented his own being as to say that he invented 
language. Nor would it be correct to affirm that 
God gave him language fall formed and complete, 
as a teacher gives his scholars Latin and Greek in 
neatly bound dictionaries and grammars. As the 
plastic A pore in a tree produees simultaneously its 
sap and bark, so the vital principle of thesoul grows 
forth simultaneously into thought and language. 
Man does not first obtain a conception, and then, 
the word for it; the act that produces them both, is 
one identical act. Thought is an internal word, and 
a word is an external thought. So organically re- 
lated are these two, that, as a general rule, we ean 
say where the one is the other must be. 

+ is worthy of special notiee that the child at 
first thinks audibly or loud. Uncultivated persons, 
also, when they read, even though their eyes see the 
printed signs, either read loud or imitate the sound 
with their lips. Hence the importance of oral in- 


struction in our pri schools. 
22. Were we Pbliged to designate all our ideas, 


with their almost infinite combinations, by separate 
words, or names, it would be almost impossible for 
us to reason. The conjugation of a single verb 
alone presents many different ideas, the retention of 
which would he extremely difficult, were they not 
joined by the common tie of the radical syllable, or, 
‘as it is often called, the root. On this account, 
children often learn more readily the regular than 
the irregular verbs. The tie, or common bond, in 
the order of speech, we call a name. Take the 
word bird, in the way of illustration. This does not 
denote any single, particular one, as the eagle, ra- 
ven, dove, but the genus, or species. By a name, 
then, we mean the articulated, or printed sign of a 
generic thought. As Fancy rescues from oblivion 
the images of Conception, so does Memory recollect, 
or,as the word primarily means, binds together 
a general thought and the name given it, and recalls 
the Past to the living Present. Fancy revives the 
ideas of single things which have not yet been bap- 
tized with a name ; Memery resurrects them as gen- 
eralized, and as stamped with a name. 


C.—THE SOUL AS SUBJECT ACTING AND AS OBJECT 
ACTED UPON. 


23. Here we must first of ail direct special atten- 
tion to what we mean by “ object acted upon.” 

The soul does not know itself inturtively. It re 
veals itself only medzately, that is, in and by its 
acts. So far as it is known, it is on the same plane 
with external objects, which are all known by their 
effects upon us. The soul, as substance in general, 
is the subject acting, and its acts which may be 
summed up in one word, Thinking, is the object 
acted upon. 

24. Our sensations, perceptions,—all the phenom- 
ena of our inner life, are nothing worth unless they 
are permeated by thonght. Apart from this, there 
can be no true science, as we would have naught 
but huge sand-heaps of facts and experiences, in a 
loose detached form, without connection and inter- 
communication. 

Any boy in our secondary schools may learn the 
year when the battle of Villalar took place, the 
name of the general who fought it, and the number 
of killed and wounded, but it requires thinking to 
understand that this victory of Charles V. was the 
final triumph, in Spain, of a centralizing tendency 
over the local rights and liberties that adorned the 
once independent municipalities of that interesting 
country. He may also learn that in 1517, in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, while St. Pius V. was praying at 
Rome for success, Don John of Austria,—his flag 
waving tothe breeze the standard of the Cross 
which the Pope had blessed,—defeated Pasha Ali; 
but it requires thinking to understand that this 
victory was the final triumph of Christian over Mo- 
hammedan civilization ;—a victory which first be- 
gan when Charles Martel drove back the Ottoman 
power from sunny France, continued its course in 
the marvellous achievements of the Crusaders, and 
culminated in Lepanto. 

25. But the soul ripens in Generalization. Be- 
hold some of its results !—A single idea: the rela 
tion of position with a ten-fold value, expresses in- 
finite numbers. Logarithms advance arithmetic by 
reducin gee and division to addition and 
subtraction. Algebra is the generalization of arith- 
metic, and as applied to Geometry, the universal 
idea of lines, figures, and bodies. Inthe simple for- 
mula, dz_ A called the differential coefficient, is 

dx ? 





contained the whole idea of infinitesimal calculus. 
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Ancient astronomers never imagined that the 
idea of an ellipse could be the basis of a system of 
astronomy ; the foci to them were simple points, the 
curve a line, and the relations without — 
Ages pass away, and these foci are the sun, the 
curve the orbit of planets. The lines on the geo- 
metrician’s table represent a world ! 


26. The soul achieves ita noblest conquest when; 4 
on examining the Worlds of Sense and Spirit, it 
discovers the connections that bind together their 
multitudinous operations, reduces them to their re- 
spective secondary causes, and these to their first 
causes, and all of them to the Great First Cause, 
who is God Blessed for ever more ! 


27. Now, when the soul gazes upon itself as ob- 
ject in the form of Thenking, it sees itself gathering 
the products of Analysis, of Synthesis, of Abstrac- 
tion and of Generalization, by means of A iperene- 


33. We have seen that the soul instinctively 
sought to free itself from the bondage of the mate- 
rial world, and to enter the region of Pure Think- 
ing. From Sensation it arose to a perception of 
the reality of an external object as something out 
of itself. By Conception it took within itself the 
image of the object. The object passed away, but 
rits idea was impressed on the mind. This seemed 
to sink into oblivion, but Fancy revived it, Imagin- 
ation made it the bearer of a thought, and, pro- 
ducing from within the soul a representative sign, 
stereotyped it in the word printed and spoken, 
while ? eed joined names to ope and species. 
Material symbols vanished, and the soul became its 
own object. 

We can now appreciate the object method of 
teaching. So long as it is adapted to the soul in a 
state of subjection to the senses, it is worthy of 
commendation. The moment the tendency appears 





ston (or Understanding,) of Judgment, and of Rea- 
soning. 

28. The proper relation between the genus, the | 
species, and the individual, is the starting point of 

] true Science. 

Apprehension perceives the individual in the spe- | 
cies, the species in the genus, and the genus in the | 
individual. Example: a human being as an indi- | 
vidual, belongs to a race as species, and through | 
this to man or humanity as genus. 

Judgment analyses the contents of Understanding, 
and by comparison, pronounces a verdict of agree- 
ment or of disagreement. Example: when I say | 
“the rose is a plant,” I affirm that the rose as spe- 
cies is organically related to plant as genus. | 

Reasoning takes a judgment for premises, and in- | 
fers necessary conclusions. 

Thus the syllogism becomes the true form of pure | 
thinking. 

29. It will be perceived that we have not directed | 
particular attention to Consctousness, because it is | 
not a special faculty, but the condition absolytely | 
necessary to the existence of the soul. Though we 
cannot easily define it, we are warranted in saying 
that it is the presence of an internal phenomenon, 
whether that = tiara be a sensation or an idea, 
an act or an impression, in the intellectual or moral 
order. H milton speaks of it as the recognition by 
the mind of its acts and affections. 

The development of self-consciousness and of rea- 
son is one and the same. 

30. We have now discussed the theme assigned 
us, very feebly and inadequately indeed,—for we are 
neither a philosopher nor the son of a philosopher 
—but to the best of our ability, and as clearly and 
fully as its dificulty and the brief time allotted us, 
permitted. 

31. To complete the subject, it would be proper 
to dwell on the laws of mind, which are those objec- 
tive, necessary truths that alone can raise individ- 
ual, contingent facts into the sphere of science. 
These are expressed in the following three formu- 
las ; (a) The famous principle of Descartes, J think, 
therefore, / exist ; (b) the principle of contradiction, 
Jt ts impossible yor the same thing to be and not to 
be at the same (ime ; (c) the principle of evidence, 
Whatever is contained tn the clear and distinct 
tdea of anything, may be affirmed of tt with all 
certainty. 

32. The way would then be opened for the dis- 
covery of the true theory of Teaching. 

Touching this point, we feel constrained to offer 
a few thoughts which spring from the view pre- 
sented of the subject in hand. 
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to confound a necessary and universal thought with 
a mere object, it becomes a source of error and 
should be discarded. The great objection against 
Pestalozzi, in his day, was that his system, if not 
reined in by checks, tended to materialize thought. 


34, It is clearly impossible to determine the pre- 
cise time when any given faculty begins to develop, 
and to attain its full growth. The powers of the 
soul are simultaneously active; some of them, it 
may be, just beginning to waken, while others may 
be more or less advanced. They all, however, are 
ground swells of the same mental wave. 

We infer that the studies in the school room 
should be so arranged as to call into appropriate 
a at the same time, all the activities of the 
mind. 

36. If we consult nature, we sha!l find that the 
development of mind is immediate, and not by re- 
flection. The faculties of a child habitually operate 
in a direct nota reflex manner. Such is, also, the 
case with the great majority of adults. 

This leads us to detect a vital error in the art of 
teaching, which is sometimes committed in the com- 
mon schools, and countenanced by many friends of 
education. The young intellect is exercised in re- 
flection, the most difficult part of science, which is 
as inconsiderate as it would be to commence his 
physical development by the most painful gymnas- 
tic exercises. I need b»t instance the haste with 
which some teachers hurry forward mere boys and 
girls, in the most difficult prcblems of mental arith- 
metic, whereas the order of nature requires first a 
thorough knowledge of written arithmetic. 

A subject sheuld always be presented first con- 
cretely, then abstractly, and finally, in its full unity. 


36. If we bear in mind that the soul, though an 
identical activity, grows, through lower and higher 
stages, from unintelligent feeling to self-conscious 
reason, and that its faculties, though phases of a 
single energy, differ not only in degree but in kind, 
not only in quality but in quantity, we shall escape 
the base a carn, Se of the sensational school of 
Philosophy which found its last word in Condillac, 
who held that reflection, desires, passions, were only 
sensations variously transformed. 


A color may be infinitely perfected, but it will 
never become a sound, nor a sounda color. How- 
ever developed and cultured we suppose a sensibil- 
ity, it still remains separated from intelligence, as 
from a faculty of a different order. The mind as 
such, can never be so refined, or transformed by its 
energies, as to pass over into spirit, which is the or- 
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If we keep in view that, as the leaves, branches, 
and buds of a tree are but the conditions that ren- 
der — pearance of fruit, so the fullv de- 

soul, as 
which renders man susceptible of Divine influences, 
we shall escape the rationslism of Loette, and be 
payee to receive and to appreciate that revela- 
ion which is lodged in the Chareh—the ground and 
piliar of the truth. 
REPORT: 

WHAT MEANS MAY BE PROPERLY USED TO IN- 
DUCE PUPILS TO AIM AT A HIGH STANDARD 

OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

When in December last I was kindly invited by 
the Executive Committee to prepare a report, to be 
read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation,—I was lying in bed suffering from the 
severe wounds received at Gettysburg six months 
befere, while assisting to hurl back to their dens 
of treason beyond the Potomac, the rebel hordes 
that had swept northward, and were desecrating the 
soil of our own free State. Knowing that my in- 
juries would prevent me from returning to the field, 
L accepted the invitation and felt gratified at the 
thought of again meeting my educational friends in 
convention. But I did not then anticipate that 
seven months later would find me scarcely out of 
bed, or able to move from my room; or I should have 
respectfully declined the honor of appearing before 
them with a report. Having, however, promised to 
do so, I have felt bound to make at least an effort 
to fulfil that promise, unfit as I am for the duty. I 
trust that the feeble discussion I shall give the sub- 
ject assigned to me by the committee, will promote 
thought and inquiry, and the inculcation of purer 
and more worthy ideas in regard to the objects and 
aims of intellectual culture. 

I think all educators will agree with me, that at 
present too many unworthy motives are urged upon 
the attention of the pupil, or entertained by the 
public. Many of our pam lectures and articles 
on education, begin and end with glowing represen- 
tations of its utility and influence in making money, 
securing applause, and gaining power. ‘To give 
force to these representations, we are triumphantly 
pointed to the example of men who have amassed 
wealth, received honors and attained positions 
through its agency. How often are we referred for 
illustration to the craven miser, the mean caterer to 
a vitiated public taste, or the corrupt demagogue ! 
Teachers employ the same arguments, and our 
country boys and girls are all taught to believe, that 
if only they secure an education, they will be re- 
leased from the honest toil of the farm and the 
kitchen, and become merchant princes, leading pro- 
fessional men, powerful statesmen, or their wives.— 
The duty, rationality, and pleasure of cultivatin 
the God given faculties we possess are lost sight of, 
because apparently less powerful in moving the will. 
So is the fact, that rine. cultivated faculties shed 
their holy light and shower their blessings upon the 
cot of the humble poor and in the path of the 
honest laborer, with even more liberality than upon 
the mansions of the purse-proud aristocrat, or the 
resort of the idle drone. Hence it is, that we find 
our cities filled with men and women who have mis- 
taken their calling, or have gotten their silly brains 
filled with false notions of their own importance.— 
How far their mortifying failures are traceable to 
what they learned in the school room and from pub- 
ee ate leave each one to determine for him- 
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These facts induce me to make a strong use of 
the word properly which occurs in the announce- 
ment of my subject. I only regard those means as 
, which appeal to the nobler part of our nature 
and inculcate pure and elevated notions of intel- 
lectual culture. 

In enumerating the means, then, which may be pro- 
perly used to induce pupils to aim at a high stand- 
ard of intellectual culture—I shall reject prizes, 
medals and other rewards of a like character. These 
may, when judiciously managed, have some influence 
in urging forward the pupil, but they never, in my 
opinion induce him to aim at a higher standard of 
intellectual culture. If they create a desire for ad- 
vaneement, it is accompanied by the selfish motives 
of profit, applause, or distinction, and not by those 
pure and holy aims that should be implanted in the 
youthful breast. Their influence is also temporary, 

assing away, and often leaving a corresponding 
eeling of apathy when the contest for them termi- 
nates. We so seldom find those who win such honors 
distinguish themselves in the literary world, in or- 
dinary business pursuits, or in the private walks of 
life, that we cease to wonder at the apparently 
strange fact. The most satisfactory reason for this 
seems to be, that they labored to acquire knowledge 
solely for mercenary purposes. And this reason is 
sufficient cause for excluding such means from those 
which may properly be used to elevate the pupil’s 
aims. 

Nor do I place much stress upon any other mate- 
rial objects that may be employed in the business 
of education. Good school houses, c>mfortable seats 
and desks, and suitable books and apparatus are 
very desirable, and have an important bearing upon 
the pupil’s progress. But as means of inducing the 
pupil to aim ata higher standard, their influence 
is comparatively insignificant. We have all, doubt- 
less, had sufficient experience in visiting schools to 
satisfy us of this fact. We have entered school 
rooms supplied with everything either teacher or 
pupil could desire. Order and quietness prevailed, 
and classes were prompt and regular, finishing the 

rescribed lessons at exactly the right moment.— 

ut after closely watching the countenances and 
actions of teachers and pupils, and having a little 
conversation with them, we have left the room con- 
vinced that everything was done as a matter of 
duty and form, and that not the slightest particle of 
love or desire for high intellectual culture existed 
in the minds of either. 

But we have entered other rooms of very unpre- 
tending appearance, and destitute of every conveni- 
ence and requisite, one would think, for keeping a 
geod school; and yet we have found everything 
wear the appearance of earnestness and enthusiasm. 
Full of interest in the subject of study, both teacher 
and pupil enjoy the recitation, and, forgetting time, 
are in danger of encroaching upon the portion set 
apart for the next class. When the school is dis- 
missed, the ) yom reluctantly leave the room, or 
linger around the teacher to catch any additional 
remark that may fall from his lips. We see stamped 
upon every countenance, and beaming from every 
eye, a strong desire to know more, a well settled 
love of study for the pleasure of knowing. We 
leave this room convinced, that though it virtually 
contain nothing but the teacher, it contains all the 
essential means for impressing upon the mind of the 
pupil a strong and undying love for a high degree 
of intellectual culture. Hence, we infer that the 
means used in this case reside in the teacher. And 
this in my opinion, is always the fact with the suc- 
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cessful teacher, and the extent of his success is in 
exact proportion to the variety and extent of his 
attainments and capacity. He is the great maga- 
zine of means, the source from which they all spring. 
The teacher of large soul, honest purposes and fer- 
tile resources, holds the key to the pupils’ affections 
and can fix them on whatever object he desires.— 
He can purify their thoaghts, control their inten- 
tions and elevate their aims, whether he has fine 


houses and appropriate books and apparatus or not, | 


just as Plato, without any means but a soul fired 
with a love of what he taught, held his pupils spell 
bound in the open air, sheltered only by the friendly 
boughs of his Academian grove. 

Let me briefly present to the attention of young 
teachers some of the means by which these results 
are brought about :— 

1. Example; This power ofexample is very great. 
The competent and experienced teacher quickly dis- 
covers this, and takes advantage of the fact. He 
is careful that his conduet shows 

1. That he is himself stroagly impressed with the 
desire of attaining high intellectual culture, and 
that he is diligently engaged in seeking it. This is 
a most powerful means in the bands of the skillful 
teacher. Nothing can influence the pupil more than 
a knowledge of the fact, that the teacher’s aims are 
high, that he is seeking what he urges the pupil to 
seek, and that he is in earnest. 

2. That this desire springs from pure motives.— 
Unless the teacher’s motives be pure, he cannot in- 
spire those which are pure in the iy If he is 
even suspected of studying only for distinction, or 
to fit himself for some profession, or in expectation 
of being better paid, his influence in inducing pupils 
to study for any other purpose, is to a great extent 
valueless. And it must be acknowledged that many 
have no higher aims. ‘The number of those who are 
wedded to the profession and resolved to labor on 
whether properly paid or not, is comparatively very 
small, Many cven publicly proclaim, that they will 
only remain teachers until they are qualified for 
something else that ‘‘ pays” better. This last class 
gives expression to one of the most common and 
powerful but degrading of the passions—the passion 
for money. “It is the insatiable Moloch of the 
human heart, upon whose remorseless altar all the 
finer attributes of humanity are sacrificed. It makes 
merchandize of all that is sacred in human affec- 
tions, and even trifles with the awful solzmnities of the 
eternal world.” No wonder then that it destroys 
the purity of purpose, and thereby the pewer, of 
many 2 teacher to induce pupils to aim at a high 
standard of intellectual vulture, 

3. That this desire is the controlling motive of his 
actions. If the teacher ldves intellectual pursuits, 
but is diverted from them by pleasure, company and 
other things that attract his attention, the pupil may 
admire his intentions, but cannot be benefitted by 
his example. But if nothing can damp his ardor or 
overcome his well settled purposes, expressed by 
his conduct both in and out of the school room, the 

upil catches the same spirit. The fire that sparkles 
a the teacher's eye at recitation, the words of 
eloquence that fall from his lips in explanations, and 
the energy of manner that marks his actions at all 
times, kindle and nourish in the pupil’s breast the 
same great purpose that fills his own, and the power 
of example is fully illustrated. 

II. Precept furnishes the second great class of 
means which the teacher may properly employ.— 
Precept alone can accomplish but little. But the 
teacher who adds example to it, has within his eon- 


| trol a power whose influence is absolutely resistless. 
| If his actions convince the pupil that what he recom- 
mends to others he practices himself, his opinions 

and advice are received without suspicion, and carry 
| with them convictions so strong, that they cannot 
| fail to show themselves in the conduct of the a 
| He can urge, with great propriety and force, ol- 
| lowing reasons for diligently cultivating the facul- 
ties which pupils possess : 

1. It is their duty, The teacher can make this 
point self-evident to the dullest comprehension. 

2. It elevates them above the brute creation.— 
Physieal structure scarcely does this. The senses 
are inferior to those of many animals. The unculti- 
vated intellect is scarcely superior to instinct, but 
when properly cultivated its superiority creates a 
wide chasm between them. Hence the reason for 
their cultivation. 

3. It makes them acquainted with the works of 
Ged. What a wide and fertile field for the teacher 
is this. Here euriosity, wonder, instruction, all aid 
the teacher. He may take any natural object he 
chooses, whether ef the mineral, vegetable or animal 
world, and by only a moderately skilful description 
of it, interest any pupil though he be a Hottentet. 

4. It renders them better able to discharge their 
threefold duty,—to God, to their fellows and to them- 
selves. But to discharge our duty, requires that it 
first be known. And this requires the study of 
nature by the light of revelation. The pupil will 
readily acknowledge this. 

5. 1t prepares them for the various duties of life. 
How can one, ignorant of the duties of a citizen, 
ever becomea good one? What rationality is there 
in the conduct of an ignorant husband or father, son 
or daughter ? 

The pupil can be deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of diligent study, without being referred to 
pecuniary gain as a motive. 

The time allotted to my report will not permit the 
discussion of the interesting points just named, nor 
of the following additional incentives, often used 
with much success : 

1. The pleasures which a well cultivated intellect 
affords. 

2. The gratification of securing the approval of 
teachers, parents and others. Here a very appro- 
priate reference may be made to a well kept Register 
—the pupil's record of scholarship and merit. 

3. The safeguards which pure intellectual pleas- 
ures furnish against the animal passions and desires. 

4. The satisfaction of overcoming difficulties. 

5. The prospects of increased heavenly reward. 

This list of means which it is proper to use, it 
will be seen, covers moral, which should never be 
separated from ¢ntellectual culture. The teacher who 
cannot implant a strong desire for a high standard 
of both moral and intellectual culture by the aid of 
these and similar means, without resorting to im- 
proper or even doubtful incentives, is unfit to teach 
our children. 

One other incentive remains to be mentioned. I 
allude to patriotism—pure exalted patriotism,which 
teaches even our youth to venerate their country, 
second only to their God, to cherish it as a parent 
during prosperity, and to defend it on the battle 
field when foreign foes or domestic traitors insult its 
flag or threaten its unity. No nobler aspiration can 
be entertained than that of love of country, and 
the teacher whose heart is in the right place will 
teach the good old sentiment, “our country, may 
she always be right; but our country, right or 





wrong. Geo. F, McFar.anp 




















